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Introductory Narratwe. 



JJuRiNO the severe winter of 1813, two Woodmen 
were employed in clearing' the brush*wood from some 
extensive woods in a remote village, situated on the 
coast of a north-eastern county of our island. The 
morning had scarcely dawned when they repaired to 
their labour; a deep snow, which had fallen during 
the night, covered the ground, and the storm still 
continued to render all objects indistinct, while the 
violence and keenness of the blast obliged the poor 
men to defend their faces as well as they could with 
their hats from it*s freezing influence. The wind 
had so much drifted the snow in the path they had 
usually taken, to the part of the woods where they 
were engaged in their occupation, that finding it im- 
passable^ they were obliged to take a more circuitous, 
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IV INTRODUCTORY NARRATIVE. 

and nearly unfrequented way to the spot They pro- 
ceeded along a narrow foot-way (only wide enough 
to admit them singly] , with that cheerly alacrity 
which health and labour give to the spirits, although 
poverty may frown on the individual, like the storm 
that must be encountered to preserve existence. 

As they entered the wood, the intricacy of the path 
obliged them to proceed more slow and cautiously, 
the one who led the way singing, as he proceeded, 
a rustic ditty, to which the blast, " ever and anon*' 
sweeping through the woods, seemed to form the 
chorus, as it mingled with the strain. 

The song suddenly ceased ! the Woodman stood a 
moment in the attitude of observation, then impetu* 
ously rushed forward, aiming a blow with his hatchet 
at some object, and exclaiming, at the same moment, 
*< Ah ! ye thief, I have nicked ye at last, I think ;" 
but, in the eagerness of his advance, he stumbled over 
the root of a tree and fell to the ground. His com* 
panion had reached the spot ere he had recovered his 
feet,-^<< What ails thee, William?" he inquired;— 
** Why, man,— «art thou crazy ? I sees nothing, not I ; 
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what thief art talking of, hey ?"— " Why the fox, to 
be sure," replied William, in rather a pettish tone, 
«< as tookt away my nice young turkies that I reckoned 
en to pay the docter for Bessy, and the rent for my 
Httle plot come Lady-day; I'ze sure, Roger, I saw 
the sly thief, and I warrant ye shall find some of my 
turkies there,"— pointing to a heap of dry leaves and 
snow, which the eddying wind seemed to have driven 
together. He stooped, in expectation of finding some 
remains of his lost treasure, but recoiled, as if horror- 
struck, as he cleared the leaves from a hunum hand 
the voracious animal he had disturbed had began to 
devour. 

^ O Rogers man f it is not my turkies," he ex- 
claimed,. ** there is Murder befen done : Lord, save us, 
poor shiners I" — << Murder!" retorted Roger, in a 
more dauntless tone, ** Murder ! how can that be, and 
we so oflen about the woods, hey.^" His courage, 
however, seemed also to fail him, as, further removing 
the leaves and snow, he discovered that it was really 
a human form that lay stretched before him,—- not 
indeed with the horrid ghastliness of a violent jeath, 
but, as it were,, in the placid stillness of profound 
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Vl INTRODUCTORY NARRATIVE. 

sleep ; and though death had in reality laid his blanch- 
ing hand upon the cheek, the poor men were too mudi 
frightened, and the light was too imperfect for them 
at the moment, accurately to ascertain the fact of dis- 
solution^ although a recollection of the half-devoured 
hand might have been sufficient for them to judge it 
must be so. They stood a few moments silent, and 
irresolute what to do, whether to leave the body as 
they had found it, or endeavour to remove it to the 
village. ** Well, Roger,'* at length observed William, 
(who, though at first thrown off his guard, possessed 
a large portion of that acnteness and native good sense 
often very conspicuous in the most untutored minds), 
" WeU, Roger, I see yon think as^. I do, that we had 
better go to parson Albury and the 'Squire, and tell 
them what we have found ; for you know, if we was 
to remove this poor creature, mayhap it may get us 
an ill name; there is no knowing what evil tongues 
will say.*' Roger entirely agreed in opinion with his 
fellow-workman, and they agreed to repair to the 
Rectory, as soon as it was likely the family would be 
risen; In the meantime, totally incapable ci com- 
mencing their usual labour, Aey returned to the 
cottage of William, to await U10 proper time of seeing 
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Mr, Albnry. iiot coM they bare taken a more 
judicious 8tep» their worthy pastor b^inp a num whose 
ear was ever open to the mee of :di8tress, whose heart 
was ever prompt to'.execliti^ the offices of homaiiityp 
however poinlul tb his feeliagt^ or difficult of accom«> 
pli^meAt* 

« • ' ' < . . . . 

He listened with live^ ifiteir^st to the relation of the 
dismayed villagers, and commended their pmdence in 
not attempting to remove the body. He accompanied 
them instantly to the 'Sqnire's, but as that gentleman 
was from home, the good man fixed upon the surgeon 
of the village as a proper person ; and attended by the 
two men and some labourers, with a vehicle in which 
to deposit the body for removal, and son^ restoratives^ 

» 

if found necessary, they repaired to the spot in anxious 
haste,— >for Mr. Albury had much lamented tiiat so 
long a time had elapsed since the discovery ; from the 
respect and scruples of the poor men not to disUirb 
hinu 

The snow-storm had ceased, and the mists were 
clearing before the cheerful beams of a wintry sun, 
when the party arrived at the wood. The body had 
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remained untouched in the interval, and l&e surgeon, 
in a moment perceiving there was no hope of revival, 
directed it instantly to be removed from the spot where 
it lay to ihe poor-house of the village ere he examined 
it, first having, vrith unaceustbmed delicacy cm such 
occasions, covered the face with a large silk handkeF^ 
chief from his pocket, to preserve the features from 
the gaze of unfeeling and idle curiosity, and remain- 
ing close to the vehicle, that his precaution might not 
be vain. 

Arrived at the place of destination, he proceed^ to 
examine the body, previous to the customary forms of 
ascertaining the cause of decease* Upon it were no 
marks of violence, to lead to suspicion of murder, or 
ef self-destruction-* 

The features, though exhibiting upon inspection 
the contraction of death, had evidently in life been pre- 
eminently handsome, cast in the mould of manly beau- 
ty ; as was also the form, — ^tall, muscular, and finely 
proportioned. The hair, adorning a head, and brow 
denoting acute intellect, but strong passions and k lof^ 
4Bpirit, was dark, and grew in a profnsioa of natural 
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wayy imd glossy ringiets^' plainly indicatiiig. that the 
beautiful gift of nature had received the^greakest at* 
tention from the ini£vidual upon whom it waa be» 
stowed. 

A gold watch, cfamn and valuable seala, with bank« 
notes to considerable amount, reduced to a certainty 
that no robber had deprived his fellow-creature of life^ 
to gain his proporty^ The unfortunate stranger ap* 
peared scarcely to have parsed the period, of minority $ 
his dress was an entire suit of black, apparently new 
or nearly so, and of ^Bishionable make and superior 
texture, which, with the' delicate ^eness of his linen, 
corroborated the impression made by his figure and 
countenance, that he held no infeiior Station in soci- 
ety. No papers were discovered in any part of the 
dress, leading to eluddatidn who the deceased was, or 
from whence; but on removing the vest, for the ex- 
amination of the body,, a packet was found placed 
close to the heart. 

The several papers of which it was composed ap- 
peared frequently to . have . beeh examined, the folds 
being in many places worn through, and many words 
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blotted and obliterated as by tears. A picture 8u»-. 
pended by a small hair-braid, of beautifol aubam co- 
lour, was also found fastened round the neck. It was 
the miniature portrait of a youthful female, of soft and 
pensive countenance, bearing a mingled expression of 
vivid intelligence and subdued feeling, whieh rendered 
it irresistibly interesting and attractive. 

. On the back of the setting was engraved E. D. and 
the motto ** Forget me not;'* beneaA- (as if recently 
marked with an imperfect instrument and unpractised 
hand) were the words— 

« Forget thee ! Never I" 

The good Mr. Albury, and his equally worthy col- 
league, the Surgeon, felt a corresponding interest in 
Uie discovery of this unfortunate being, and imme- 
diately took the ody means in their power to ascertain 
who it was wh6 thus in the full vigour of youth had 
ended his mortal career in a place so sequestered, to 
which Providence seemed to have guided those who 
were appointed the humble means of his receiving the 
last Christian offices due to humanity. They adver- 
tised in a variety of papers of extensive circtdation 
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the partietiani of the discovery, but all means proved 
iiniitless, and the remains of this stranger were-con- 
sigpfted to the consecrated ground of the village ceme-^ 
teiy, attended by a conconrse of people ; and thonj^ 
no relative eye witnessed with lingering grief the so* 
lemnity, though no tear of fond affection was shed 
over his premature fate^ yet those of genuine sympathy 
abundantly flowed from 'the eyes of many an unso^i* 
phisticated being* 

The money found upon the person of this unfwtw 
tnnate was amply sufficient to defray the expenses of 
his modest obsequies, and to make up to the honest 
villagers their loss of time and even of property, a loss 
which had given keenness to poor William's eye, and 
speed to his benumbed limbs to overtake the supposed 
depredator ; also to enable Mr. Albury to erect a plain 
stone, on which be caused to be engraved a memorial 
of the event, and the thought it suggested to his be- 
nevolent mind : — 

** Tho' no fond voice his parting soul could cheer, 
'' No pious hand his drooping eyelids close ; 

*' Yet there was One his dying pray'r to hear, 
'^ One^ on whose mer(^ he might calntjrepose." 



XII UmfMMKTOBY VASRATtVE. 

He ako diotiiigniistie^ i^qp«it in hi* sunple ehurdi^ 
yardi by susroiiisdhig the gnc9e witii weeping bir^^es 
and cypres^; the pemile asd waivy bcancfaes of the 
attf and the dark and moomffd nmbrage of the other, 
awakened in the beholder a melanchdy feeling, con« 
genial witii the fiite of the unfortunate unknown, and 
toother with a few of the simple flowers ^* forget me 
not," which grew at the foot of the grave, (planted in 
allusion to the motto of the miniature), and a hardy 
myrtle, whose dark and glossy leaves, contrasted with 
the wl^iteness of the grave-stone, instantly caused the 
spot to be the point of attraction to the few strangers 
who visited a place so secluded as the village of A". ' ■ 
and many a tear of genuine feeling has been shed 
upon the verdant turf that covers the remains of 
" the young, the. beautiful, the brave." 

The packet of letters remained inviolate, in the 
ppssession of the good Mr. Albury, for several years, 
excepting to ascertain if they contained any name 
likely to lead to a discovery of the parties concerned 
in them ; but initials only appearing, nothing could 
be traced by their means, and, an impenetrable veil 
of myateiy still resting upon the circumstances. 
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Mr. Albufy examined tbe contents of the sereral 
papers, and judging that they contained some salatary 
admonitions and observations for youth, had decided 
upon preparing them for publication, when he was 
seized with an iUness, terminating in his death* He 
therefore bequeathed them to a confidential friend, 
with a recommendation to folfii his intention* 

They now form the contents of this small volume, are 
evidently dictated by a fond and deeply attached heart, 
and a mind of correct principle, imbued with such an 
humility, as to render the possessor jealous of herself, 
and making her to dread the perversion or ruin of 

§ 

m 

those principles, if exposed to the constant influence 
of a being regarded with devoted love ; yet of firmness 
and courage to avow those principles, and to withstand 
that tenderness, 'Which, if yielded to, would lead them 
into danger of contamination. The person addressed 
appears to have been of a character generous, manly, 
and impassioned, but with that fatal self-confidence, 
and loftiness of spirit, which so often is found to 
plunge the young, the ardent, and the fearless into 
the gulph of error ; and thence, from spurning human 
control, to deny the existence of the Being whose 

B 
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laws they hare inolated, flkid whose preceptis they 
consider as cirael and unnecessary restraints upon 
the free^-a^ncy of a rational being: an indiTidna!, 
whose unfixed principles had yielded to tiie blandish- 
ments of sophistry, and the force of vicious example^ 
offered to him under the fascinating guise of brilliant 
talent, and insinuating manners : one whose, pride of 
heart, rejecting the frequent monitions of conscience, 
sought to strengthen it's sometimes wavering conTic- 
,tions, by making proselytes to his bewildering and 
gloomy system. 

With the purest motives, are these Letters now 
offered to the public eye, and to the consideration of 
all those placed in a similar situation with the persons 
of whom they treat* 

They profess not to exhibit any thing new, but they 
contain truths of vital importance to all * truths which 
cannot too often be reiterated, when infidelity walks 
tinblashingly abroad, follows us into our most retired re- 
cesses, and in a Uiousand Proteus sliapes meets our view. 

That they may, when read and reflected upon by 
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the young, the too credulous, and self-confident, be 
found useful, is the unfeigned desire of the Relator of 
this Narration. 

Then shall not the Writer have lived, then shall 
not the unfortunate unknown have died, in vain : — 
not in vain have been so wonderfully discovered, — 
ere his remains became food for the " beasts of the 
field!!" 
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'* Pardon, O Master of the World ! if not sufficiently 
sensible of my own weakness, and abandoning myself only 
to the emotions of my heart, I undertake to speak of thy 
existence,— thy grandeur, — ^and thy goodness ! " 

- NXCKAR. 



" These vain and futile declaimers, go forth on all sides, 
armed with fatal paradoxes, to sap the foundation of our 
faith, and eradicate the principles of virtue. They con- 
temptuously deride the antiquated names of patriotism and 
religion, consecrating their talents and philosophy to the 
debasement and abolition of every thing that is held sacred 
among mankind; not that they bear any real hatred to 
religion or virtue,— they are enemies only to the public 
opinion, and would perhaps readily become Christians, if 
banished to a country of Atheists. 

" What extravagances will not a rage for singularity 
induce men to commit ! " 



<< O Thou ! Thou who canst melt the heart of stone, 
'< And make the desert of the hardest heart 
<< A paradise of soft and gentle thoughts,— 
« Ah ! will it ever be, that Thou wilt visit 
" The darkness of my Lover's soul ? " 

(Adapted from MiutAH.) 



THE YOUNG INFIBElLi 



LETTER I. 



EvQBjriA to Albbrt.* 



liiTTLE did I think the period of your return 
to your native country, my dear friend, — that 
moment which has, during the interval of your 
absence, formed my nightly dream, my constant 
waking thought, — ah! little did I think, the 
blissful moment of our meeting was to be, 
like a strong and dazzling beam of the sun 
emei^ng from a dark cloud, but the har- 

^ These names are sobstttated for the initials that appear 

in the maniiscript. 
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2 TH£ YOUNG INFIDEL. 

binger of the coming storm, in which my 
peace was to become a wreck ! 

I think I hear you say, ^ whence this gloomy 
presage? what connection has it with that 
moment of felicity I have so recently expe- 
rienced, when I pressed my faithful £ugenia 
to a bosom, whose every wish is responsive to 
her own V* 

Alas, Albert, would it were so ! but surely to 
convince you how much you deceive yourself 
on this point, I have but to remind you of 
those conversations *with Mr* F. which took 
place during the few days we passed at his 
hospitable mansion, — ^into which, accompanied 
by you, my affianced husband, I entered one 
of the happiest of human beings, and quitted 
perhaps one of the most miserable ; for there 
did my eagerly listening but eventually dis- 
mayed ear, hear from the lips of him to whom 
I had plighted my first, my willing vows, sen- 
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timents which must ever prevent their Iful- 
filment, should he continue to cherish them. 
There did I hear the once virtuous, warm- 
hearted, high-souled Albert, express, with all 
the vehemence of a zealot, opinions whidi in 
their very nature are destructive to every noble 
principle, must chill every warm affection,, and 
are totally inconsistent with the inherent dig- 
nity of man. There did I hear him deny with 
bold contempt, before youthful auditors, who 
had been wont to rest upon his words with 
enthusiasm, from a conviction of their virtuous 
tendency, — ^before such auditors did I hear him 
deny ^ there is a spirit in man;" and that an 
idea of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments is but a necessary check for the vulgar, 
a mere political creed, — unworthy the credit 
or the thought of a refined understanding and 
an enlarged view of science and mankind. 

Perlu^ you may say, ^^ And what, my Eu- 
genia, have these opinions (free as they may 
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very tiatarally appear to tby timid, inexpe- 
rienced mind, not yet emancipated from early 
prejudices), what have they to do with that 
loTe I hare cherished for thee, through erery 

change and£i]ctuation of them? — a lore which 

■ 

niitiber time, absence, nor circumstances, ittf« 
fidently powerful to haye diminished or de* 
stroyed a weaker attachment, have in the 
smallest de^ee been able to afiect, other than, 
if possible, to increase it." 

I admit the strength, the sincerity of that 
attachment, of which I hare had proofs indeli* 
bly impressed upon my heart and memory; — 
but, oh! Albert, much, very much does the 
unhappy change of other sentiments, effected 
by your residence abroad, and more especially 
by your association with Lord iUgernon, much 
does it affect me, who have devoted myMf to 
your happiness, and, alas ! rested my own upon 
your integrity of principle, and congeniality of 
sentiment upon every point, — ^but, above all. 
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upon that most essential and important one— 
Religion. Much surely must it concern me to 
know, from^ your even proud confession, that 
you have rushed from the safe and long-tried 
path of religious hope, to enter upon a career 
of scepticism, which promises no termination, 
and in which no land-mark is recognised. Ah ! ^ 
much does it concern Eugenia, that her helof^ 
Albert has quitted the luminous way of that 
Rerelation, upon which she herself rests her 
hope, and from whence she has, in an eventful 
and calamitous, although short life, drawn her 
consolations, to wander in the intricate and 
dark avenueis of human speculation, upon the 
existence or non-existence of a great super- 
intending Cause ; of a Being in whom ^^ we live 
and move," and whose mercy surrounds us on 
every side: that he has ranked himself with 
those unhappy men, who seek to impose upon 
others specious opinions (the offi^pring. of pride), 
subversive of those incontestible truths, which 
p have been believed wA valued by the good of 
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all ages ; and thus^ leading astray the yoiing 
and ardent^ finally accomplish their crud w<Mrk 
by depriving them of the source of their hap- 
piness, removing^ from them the corrector of 
their passions, and snatching from them the 
anchor of their hope* 

Yet, farther: — say, Albert, can it be nothing 
for a wife, who when her praymis are fidl of the 
hosbaaid of her love, to feel that the, same pure 
o£^ng is not made for her, by that being upon 
whom she relies, under heaven, for every earthly 
bliss ; to know, that, instead of pleading toge* 
thetf and for each others before the throne of 
the Most Bighf he even derides, as snpevsti-i 
tious, enthusiastic, and visionary, the holy ex« 
ercise? Can it be nothing to a fond and con^- 
fidiog heart to h^ar him,' upon whose head she 
is supplicating heaven to Aower it's dioioest 
blessings, denying iCn power ; and to see him 
a wanderer througb the trackless desert of the 
world, yet refusing to look towards thalglori* 
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ous. star, which would safely ^ide him to a 
happier and ridier dime ? Can it be nothing 
to hear him» for whom with Vestal care she 
would cherish the dig^ty of yirtaoy dedare 
it bat an empty name» and an nndue re- 
straiiit imposed upon inclinationa impfamted in 
our nature? 

Can it be nothtog, that he who should be the 
guardian of my principles, and of the conduct 
which flows from them, should be the very 
being who derides their only effectual safe- 
guard; and who, from his professed system, 
must be indifferent to their yiolation? And, 
finally^— *ah! say, what happiness can be the 
possession of that woman, who, when she 
praises her God for pest mercies and suppli- 
cates for their continuance, cannot, while the 
holy gratitude warms her own heart, know she 
has erer in her husband an assodate in that 
feeling, which is the genuine source of all those 
that are pure and permanent; who cannot in 
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♦ 

his boBom find a sanctuary (where they may 
repose inriolate), for erery pure, holy, and 
sublime thought of Aer ownf 

I am aware, my Albert, that you may be 
both surprised and indignant at the unlooked- 
for remonstrance contained in this letter, in 
which it is probable you expect but to find 
a renewal of my oft repeated vows ; but your 
remarks upon a dejection, I was powerless to 
conceal, when you quitted us, haye obliged me 
•to an explanation perhaps premature. 

« 

To gire it verbally I fi:>und impossible, with- 
out betraying to others, what you already are 
well acquainted with^ — the empire you have 
over erery feeling of my souL 

* « 

An attachment^ formed in early youth, sanc- 
tioned by the sacred confirmation of a parentis 
approbation, — that has been to me so many 
years '* the yery sunshine of my soul;"' which 
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8freDgtlii9Du9d» day by 4|iy, till it became k'b very 
alimeiit : to have tbis bJtotfalTiamit in one dark 
moment, dispelled, — tbis object of my pure 
idolatry, no longer tbal of wbicb I may safely 
be a i»>tary,— -bas at once awakened tbe keen- 
est feelinga; at onoe subdned my courage, and 
deprived me of tbe power of speaking upon the 
subject ; I bare tberefore taken tbe opportunity 
of tbe separation wljch tbe prosecution of your 

■ 

professional studies renders unavoidable at 
present, to open to you my agonized beart—- 
Eugenia dare$ not ratify ber engagement witb 
ber beloved Albert, wbile be denies the exist- 
ence of that Being she must ahne invoke to 
bless it. She dares not commit her bappir 
ness to kis keeping, who virtually, by bis sys- 
tem, declares, love is but tbe transient flower 
of tbis bleak dime, tbe worlds — is here alone 
to bloom, to wither, and to die, — to revive no 
more ! How different, Albert, were once your 
sentiments ! When the thought of it*s perpetu- 
ity beyond tbe narrow limits of existence; 

c 
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seemed to exalt ^ iand to give a sacred character 
to our human attachment; 

Hare you: no tetroapeetive Tiewa of that 
h9ppy pastf Are yon not sometimea inyolnn- 
tarily led back to those sublime contonplations 
widi which you were once conversant, when 
under the affectionate and pious instruction of 
my beloFfed father, and your reyered tutor f — 
atas ! for us, removed too soon to the rewards 
of .his blameless life. 

Let me beseech you, my Albert, to reflect 
upon that period : — 

" CK> to those happy fields, where first we twin'd 

** Our youUiAil hearts together; every wind 

<< That meets thee tktrt^ fresh IjroBi the well-known fiow'rs, 

'< Will brin|^ the sweetness of tfadse innocent hours 

" Back to thy soul."— 1- 

(Lalla Hookh, — Moons.^ 

But I forbear,-^t is not your mere feelings 
1 wish to awaken, but your. slumbering reason 
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I would rouse. The one I know may bam 
br^tly for a whfle, refreshed by my aid, bnt 
as swifUy expire; the olher» though in itsdf 
a glinmiering ray, too feeble and imperfect to 
goide us in oar doubtful and intricate path, 
will asBuredlyy if hombfy exercised, lead us 
upward to that ^ better and brighter day," oyer 
which neither darkness nor gloom shaU lour, 
to excite our fears, and discourage our hopes. 
Hear then, oh hear, thy Ei^penia's voice ! Re- 
monber her ^ weal or woe. depend^ apon thy 
resolve." — She now trembles at Ae issue. For 
her sake, love thyself • 

^ Let loTe and anolatioii rise in aid 

^ To reason, and persuade thee lj» he hlesi,** 

That it may be so, is the ceaseless prayer 

of the 

Devoted 

EI7GENU. 



c2 
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LETTER II. 



EvGEXiA to Albert^ 



Whbk I recently addressed you, my deeir 
friend^ upon a subject which pressed paiyifiiUy 
on my heart, every sentiment of which has so 
long been habitually unfolded, and perfectly 
known to you, I prepared myself for your sur- 
prisoy your indignation, and even your raillery, 
but not for your reproaches. Never could I 
think that Albert would one moment harbour 
the thought, that Eugenia wished to retract 
the solemn promises she had made, the vows 
she had pledged in the sight of heaven^^ — and 
not in her. view less irrevocable than if they 
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had been sanctio&ed by her conntry's laws* 
In fnll force do those vows still, in willing 
bondage, bind my soul ; but their pubKc and 
solemn ratification must be suspended till I 
am assured they may be ^o confirined wkh 
safety to my present ' welUbeing and eternal 
happiness, without the haasard of making ship* 
wreck of my own peace, by vain endeayovrs to 
effect what I am assured you cannot long enjoy, 
while chnrishing your present sentiments*. 

But of this^ no more, — ^fbr my heart disdaims 
the imputations of caprice and uiifaithfufaiess.. 

When you, with- a levity, oertaMy, my dear 
Albert^ illnsuited to the subject^ say, that ** al- 
though your opinions clash with that simplicity 
wluch is so infinitely becoming to me, and 
being one of my greatest charms in youreyes^ 
that you shall nerer seek to inrade it; so it 
ought not to excite any fear of undue ioflnence 
in my breast." *" Still," (you add) *" you must 
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remiiid me, it renders me incapable of jud^faqf 
^f the more enlarg;ed ideas of Aose who hari 
ihrowa aside such antiquated notions, which 
do not appear often in snch grace as in yoto 
Eugenia." Perhaps, when you say thist yoit 
think you hare banished afi just appreheanbn 
from a heart, ydu haVe ever fcmttd ready td 
give credence to your assurances^ 

Perhapa wfa«i yon lauglh at the gpodny ]M<y 
ture I have drawn of a matrimonial life, nnder 
the circtamstances detaOed in my last, and 
chdleuge tne to prove in what possible manneat 
the opinions you now hold can be inimical to 
your own happiness and vii^ttie, or are Kkely 
to endanger mine, perhapsyou did not ii;nagine 
I should dar6 to take up the gaundet ;— that 
I, an inexperienced, trembling, and feeble com- 
batant, would unhesitatingly enter the Bsts 
witli an adversary, in all points, so superior,-^ 
one, before whose geniua I have been wdnt to 
bow. Unafiictedly diffident as I am in my 
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aim' poweiy^-aad^ if I know my own lMart# 
devoid of tkat culpable yamfy wlucli n^oaU 
oblmde If ilUtogly npot ^ subject I am ntiabltt 
to dkcussy but through the medium and bjr the 
aid of feeling, yet bold in that imparted strength 
ibr which I fefVeiftly aappUbat^» confident in 
the inherent strength of kny eansoy I dare en^ 
dearonr to svdbstantiate my assertkms» that your 
pieBeni; structbre of happincM has no sdid ba^ 
sis; that the' slightest stormof the passiew wlH 
hire power to' make it tremble fhMil the fonwt- 
ation ; that it is raised in weakness, ahd mttst 
in the dash of contending interests, inseparable 
from hnman circumMan^bs^betottie'a'lanlented 
min. That litUctng feeirng only the raid of 
yonr aetions^ they iliust inevitably be incdnsist^ 
ent and incMistint, haVe but litUe Tirtne ill 
their present exercise, and offetrng not a siii^lb 
guarantee for their future display ; as it may 
pass as a meteor to enliven for a moment, but 
be seen no more. Therefore, in order to secure 
the stability of the one, and to give force, con- 
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«,eld good, and ensa« pm^^ ^ 

necessary. 

v fcowever feebly, 1 n""** ""y 
, I„ doing tlus, bow ve^^^^^ 

aear Albert, oppose. ^^'^^^ ^ ere» 

enly go far «"«» , „^ wb«i I -WU urge » 

^ «e, end i^^jee^ »^^^^^^ sturdy 
Ae spirit of affectkHi. «"*»^ y*** 

reflected upoo it. 

that she may indeert preT»» 
b^eve 

« The virtues grow OB immortaUty,- 

.c TM r6ot dertroy'a. tkey wither «* «pre. 
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Wkeh I speak of Bdfigidii« of comfee I nieaii 
Clirigtiaiiity ; asd that, form of it wliich was 
incalcated on our yoatbfid kearts by thy be- 
loved parents, and whidi I need not remind 
yon was adome4 by their bright examfde^^ 
I mean that form which is distinguished as the 
Establishcid Chltf eh of onr natil^e land i and 
wfaicby according to the optniim of the greatest 
-imd best men of former and present times, is 
pure» moderate, ilnd rationalr-^eqnaUy address* 
mg tbe afiectioitii of the hear^ abd eserbising 
.^ poWetis of tto mmd ; wluich breathte ^he 
ilpirit of that divine Retdation np<m wUdh it 
is fimnded, and j&cbbcding to the niles of whidi 
it is. framed; vix. uaitii^, in it's j^romises ami 
preec^pls» Ihfe stebBmcst ai^tnri blessings and 
tbe purest code of moraUty^-rAe softest spirit 
of charity, with the sternest ^Mrinciples of nn^ 
sinning virtue, — ^the tenderest pity for human 
infirmity, witb the mtdt awfiil exhortaliions 
against careless i^fecnrtty and wiUul error :-*- 
contaiBittg nd vain disqiiisitiobs to p^r^lex tUt 
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judgment, bat plain doctrines td teach us our 
nduty, and cleav directions to pursue the difficult 
• and devious paAs of this world, combiiked with 
hopes to animate the coldest heart to seek an- 
other. 

To this Religion^ and to this ihodification of 
it, not prejudice, but early precept, 'exalted 
example, calm reflection, warm affections, 'ex- 
perience of it's consoling and renewii^ power 
in others aiid myself, and ^ firm conviction of 
it's divine origin and merciful end, hanie at- 
tached me, not with a bigof s violence, but with 
a Christian's feelings, — which prompt me to 
desire the blessing I myself taste in the know- 
ledge, of it (however imperfectly I practise it), 
may also be the portion of others, more espe^ 
cially of those I love. 

Of tUs Religion, then, I purpose, most dif- 
fidently to speak, — ^unawed, however, by the 
thought, I am addressing one whose mm*e en- 
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lightened intdlect has bid il away from lum 
as a norsery tale, anwoitby maoly attention I 

I ahall address myself to you» my dear AI- 
berti as one wlio has neyer dniy omsidered 
the subject ; and of coarse most solicit the ex- 
ercise of yonr candour and patience, when I 
dwell with prolixity upon what you already 
are entirely acquainted with. I contend not 
for your deficiency of knowledge, but for your 
choice,— -and erroneous opinions, when you 
question the importance of religious sentiments 
to society in general, and to indiyiduals in par- 
ticular ; and of it's salutary influence on public 
good, and private happiness. 

This importance, and this influence, I would 
endeavour to prove : upon the former, indeed, 
I must necessarily speak very* superficiaDy, 
and with peculiar diffidence; my age, and 
narrow field of observation, rendering me little 
able to touch upon it. 



» / 
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'Y-etf^m yoakaow I have been tftvgiit li> eon- 
mdif it disgmcefid to he ratifely ^noraiit of 
any thing' which affected the well-being of 
those arDimd me,.»id it is in many respects 
blended with that part of my purposed subject 
of correspondence, upon which I can, from 
personal experience, speak more confidently, — 
I will not pass it over altogether without notice. 

Peihaps, however, you may think this mine- 
cessary ; as you have adimktedi that " religious 
sentiments are essentia], as political agents lo 
ensure the preservation of puMic order.^ But, 
Albert, you seem to forget, while admitting 
this, that if the refined uid more eleyated mem- 
bers of society disregard the obligations of Re- 
ligion, and op«i1y deny the existence of the 
Being firom whom it emapates, and to whom it 
guides,*— 4l|^ m)yf e ignorai|t and hnmUe classes 
(upon whose actions example has so powerful 
an influence), will soon inevitably imbibe the 
same sentiments; and thos you are, by your 
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systettif ^destroying tlml wBidi you admit it a 
necessary cfaedL to the passions of the Tidgar, 
and an essential agent of yo«r power over the 
inferior classes of ifae community; — thos yon 
^^^^1 hy yonr system, exterminating the Tory 
principle which makes the individuals of those 
classes conform to their dependent state, and 
to rest contented with the inferior lot assigned 
them ; thus you relax, nay absolutely sever, 
the necessary bends of society, when you deny 
man is an accountable being, — ^and destroy all 
that is valuable, in a life doomed to dependence 
and poverty, and perhaps to evefy other human 
ill, when yon cruelly close the bright avenues 
of hope that conduct the sinking soul from pre- 
sent evil to future good ; and thus you debase 
his very nature, when you teach him the dread- 
ful doctrine, that the sojil (which unites the 
humblest individual to the Deity himself!) is 
neither immaterial nor immortal, bat that man 
is created for enjoyment, and to perish like the 
brute! 
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Can yott crfmly ♦> this, and yrteJlyouisdf 
a phaantbroptst? Assmedly not:— aad most 
undoubtedly, also, yowr piJicy is eqnaOy iB- 
fonnded; for it is too sure^ Oat society wifold 
quickly become a cbaos of wild iqpiiiioBS and. 
Hinguided passioiis, of disoNrdaiit seBfinieDU 
and nnUoshing crioie, without the regolatiiig 
spring, which acts nnseen, bat powerfully, on 
the consciences of indiTiduak, through the im- 
pressions formed by Rel%ion» and the rewards 
and punkhmoits which it discloses. It is this 
divine sentiment of Rel%[ion, acting by it s iit- 
temal vicegerent, which maintains the order of 
society, because it's influence extends to the 
very root of those actions of whicl^the law can 
take no cosrnizance, even to our very dioughts 
and metives. By presenting to our mentd 
view an omniscient and omnipresent Deity, Be- 
ligion and conscience exercise a quiet habitual 
authority over men; and, in fact, their empire 
extends over every circumstance and situation 
of life, while their influence reaches eveu to 
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those thousand imperfections which must in- 
evitably be found inseparable from the purest 
code of human laws; and supplies every de- 
ficiency of human government. Let every one 
beware, therefore, how they seek to overturn 
authorities so active; let them beware bow 
they weaken that authority in the eyes of men, 
and teach them to repose with security on the 
stormy biDow of opinion, when the social bark 
has not Religion to regulate it. Chimerical 
indeed is the idea, even to those little acquaint- 
ed with the springs of human action, that it is 
possible to restrain a human being, hurried on 
by a high-wrought imagination and impetuous 
passions (and individuals of that character are 
confi-ned to no class); chimerical indeed is the 
idea, that such an individual can be restrained 
in his course, by recalling to his mind some 
complicated principles and instructions, formed 
and laid dowii by the abstracted philosopher ; 
the result of much study perhaps, but in total 
ignorance, real or feigned, of the force of the 

d2 
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tide to be mrested, and of the numerous streams 
into which it divides itself, to elude the coun- 
teracting force. 

It lias been most justly remarked by an emi- 
nent writer, from whom I have derived much 
of my theoretical knowledge upon the subject 
that now engages our attention, that '* morality 
is not like other sciences, a knowle<%e that we 
may be at liberty to acquire at our leisure: 
the quickest instruction in it is too slow, as 
man has a natural power of doing evil before 
his mind is in a state to apply reflection. Re- 
ligion alone has the power to persuade with 
celerity, because it elevates the affections, and 
excites without inflaming the passions; be- 
cause, while it informs the understanding, it 
ameliorates the heart ; and, above all, because 
it speaks in the name of God ; and it is easy to 
inspire respect of Him, whose power and good- 
ness are every where apparent, — equally evi« 
dent to the eyes of the simple and the learned, 
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to the eyes of childhood and to those of matu- 
rity/* What are precepts, or general consi- 
derations of utility and expediency, to the idea 
of an all-powerful God pervading the whole 
creation ; who, although enveloped in clouds, is 
yet manifested in his works, and the operations 
of his providence; who, we are assured, pierces 
to the bottom of the hearts he has formed, and 
regards every action that springs from them} 
who, we are assoittd, looks with complacent eye 
upon every sacrifice of our own inclinations, 
made in obedience to his revealed will? 

Those who asreribe force to general senti- 
ments of utility and expediency, to maintain 
morality of conduct, ung^tefnlly forget, that, 
from the very spirit of the Religion they wish 
to destroy, this force is actually derived. Even 
humanity, the boast of the Infidel, derives it's 
real strength, it's genuine excellence, from the 
idea of a Supreme Being, essentially depending 
(if true, just, sincere, and constant), on our mu^ 

d3 
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tnal connection with the same omniscient Jadge^ 
the condemnor of our evil actions, the rewarder 
of our virtueS) and the inspirer of our hopes* 
Feeble, fluctuating, and evanescent is that h^ 
manity which has not this origin, that feels n6t 
this participation. What a scene of disorder, 
misery, and crime would open upon us, if we 
had only political morality for our guide, we 
have seen displayed in regenerated France;-** 
that horrible scene, the realiv^ of those firin* 
ciples inculcated by modern sophists, principlf s 
as impious as they are hoUow and deceitful^ 
which make political reasoning our only guide, 
and the passions of nature our only law ! 

Has not that tremendous revolution suffici- 
ently manifested how prone man is to evjl, and 
how many opportunities he possesses of in-* 
juring himself and others, unless restrained by 
some internal counteracting force f To imagine 
it possible to subject men to the observance of 
public order, and to inspire them with the love 
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of virtue, by aiiy motiy0» indepeadent of Re- 
ligion and the belief of a God, is like die per- 
Yerted ykofm of a naaniae, an illasioD which 
must surprise thofjB notlabonringi under it, but 
exdtii^ the'profooadest pity finr,those unha^y 
beings who are so deoeiyed. 



You. hare, my dear friend, indirectly 
that the desire of praise and esteem, and the 
fear of contoi^it and sham.e,. are powerfid 
springs, which actoate Ae movements of men* 
It is granted that they are so. But suffer me 
to remind you, their force has been tried in 
revolutionary France, and found ineffective;— «• 
hence the decree of the Conventipn: *' The 
French people acknowledge the existence of a 
God, and the immortality of tbe soul." But if 
this practical contradiction to your theory could 
not be adduced, it would not be difficult to 
prove the fallacy of it, by drawing a comparison 
between the influence, of opiniop, upon- which 
you with such confidence depend as a Regulator 
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and corrector of morals, and ^hat' which belongi^ 
to Religioii ; and in -doing this, I sh'^ avail 
myself of some remarks 6( the emineiit writer 
before quoted, who had ample and melancholy 
opportanities of forming a correct judgment. 

But first, I would remark, without apol(^y for 
my prolixity, that the influence of the world's 
opinion must be greatly inferior to that of re- 
ligfious sentiment, iiiasmuch as it can only be 
exercised in a confined space ; since it can only 
take cognizance of those acts which afi^t the 
public interests directly, and must necessarily 
leave unnoticed all those reprehensible viola- 
tions aflfecting society indirectly, and which are 
Committed with impunity, because secretly and 
totaOy independent of the fear of the world^s 
opinion ; while they surely, but insensibly, poi- 
son the springs of morality. 

How,' then, can this partial ascendancy be 
justly put in comparison with ihkt derived 
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from tlMwe principlan, tbose grand trutha which 
paietrale die heart of every human being, de- 
tecting the errors, correcting the inclinations, 
imparting consolation, presenting the sweet 
form of hope, and asserting it's dominion only 
to sanctify, to sustain, to comfort, and to in- 
vigorate the human heart ? 

But let us examine the difference of these 
several agents, in nearly the words of the au- 
thor who has drawn die comparisoii. 

^ Fame Qm obsenres) only recompenses rare 
actions, and would M^e nothing to bestow up- 
on a nation of heiroes. 

^ Religion tends continually to render virtue 
common, yet the universal suc^cess of it's in- 
structions would take nothing iVom the value 
or the abundance of it*s benefits. 

^ To receive the rewards of the worldi men 
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must appear with splendour on it's stage; Re*- 
ligiody on the contrary, bestows it's most dis* 
tingnished favours on those who despise praise, 
and who do good in secret. 

'^ The world requires that talents and know- 
ledge should accompany virtue ; and it is thus 
that the love of praise becomes the spring of 
our actions. 

'^ Religion never imposes this condition,-^it's 
recompences belong to the igfuorant, as well as 
to the learned ; to the humble spirit, as well as 
to the exalted genius ; and it is in animating all 
men, in exciting universal activity, that it effec* 
tually concurs to the maintenance of civil order. 

^^ The world, only judging of actions in a 
state of maturity, takes not any account of ef- 
forts; and, as men do not seize the palm till 
the moment when they reach the goal, it is 
necessary at the commencement of the career, 
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tliatevery oni shcnild derire from his ow^.force 
kis courage and peneyerance. Religion, on 
tbe contrary, if I may say so, dwells with us 
from the moment when we begin to think: it 
welcomes our intentions, strengthens our reso- 
lutions, and supports us even in the hour of 
temptation* . It is at all times, and in all situa- 
tions, that we experience it*s in0uence, as we 
are continually reminded of it's rewards. 

^* Fame, distributing only farours whose 
principal, value arises from comparisons and 
oompetitionil, often draws on it's favorites the 
envenomed breath of slander; and then some- 
times they doubt about their real value, and 
find them unsatisfactory. Religion mingles no 
bitterness with it's reward; it is in obscurity 
that it confers content ; and as it has treasures 
for all the world, what is granted to some 
never impoverishes others. 

^ The world is often mistaken in it's judg- 
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ment; 'because, in tbe midrt of. so laige a cirole^ 
it is often difficult to distinguish true merit and 
Ae splendour which follows it, from the fidse 
colours of hypocrisy. Religion extends it's in- 
fluence to llie F^y recesses of die heart ; and 
places there an observer who has a closer Wew 
of man than their actions aflbrd, and whom 
they cannot either deceive or surprise. 

^ There are also moments in which the 
opinion of the world loses it's force, and be- 
comes enervated, or governed by a servile 
spirit ; it searches to find fault with the op- 
pressed," and attributes grand intentions to 
powerful m^, that it may without shame aban- 
don one, and celebrate the other. Ah ! it is in 
such moments, we return with delight to the 
precepts of Religion, — Xo those independent 
principles, which, while they illustrate every 
thing deserving of esteem or contempt, enable 
us to follow the dictates of <our heart, and speak 
accor4i>tg to our conscience ! 
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^ Thus the opinion of the wiurU, which nnitet 
80 many motivei to excite men to disting^hed* 
actions, and to exalt them even to the greatest 
▼irtues, still oaght n^ver to be owpared with 
the uniyeiBal, inyariable influence of Beligiotty 
and with those sentiments which if s precepts 
inspire men of all ages, of all conditions, and 
every degree of understanding." 

In addition to these remarks, I do not hesitate, 
my dear Albert, to say, even from imperfect al» 
though actual observation and experience, that 
the opinion of the world alone, is powerless to 
restrain the will of man. That the esteem and 
contempt, the honour and shame, upon which 
so much power is conferred by your system, 
are so far from being able to supply the place 
of religious influence, that it is those very sen- 
timents whidi confirm the opinion of the world, 
and, more or less, obviously direct it. A truth, 
however, which, with consistent ingratitude, 
the Infidel refuses to see. Soon would those 

E 
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who. wish to form every thing on bttman and 
potitical calculations, — soon would they expe- 
rience, that these short-sighted calculations 
would destroy thie very structure they were 
intended to suppoft. Soon would they find, 
that, morality deprived of it's true basis, it 
would be vain to attempt it's support by laws^ 
and diversity of opinions, — ^for ever fluctuating, 
and tending to no end but self-interest. But 
make Religion the £Qundation, every thing will 
become firmly established. ** It surrounds" 
(as has been beautifully remarked), '^ the whole 
system of morality, resembling that universal 
and mysterious force of physical nature, which 
retains the planets in their orbits, and subjects 
them to a regular revolution ; but which, in the 
midst of the general order it maintains, escapes 
the observation of men, and appears to their 
feeble sight unconscious of it's own work." 

But I am summoned} my dear Albert, from 
pursuing the subject ^further at prf sent^ by 
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« 

being* obliged to attend my kind Uncle, in an 
engagement be has formed, with the view of 
giving me pleasure. Yet alas ! the interest she 
feels in her self-imposed task, makes every 
other mode of passing her time tasteless, — nay 
most irksome, to the 

Faithful 

Eugenia. 



t. 
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LETTER III. 



EUOBXIA to GILBERT. 



Jl ESy my dear Albert, I am content to be styled 
an enthusiast, since you assure me ^ you will 
attend to my rereries ;*' although I should have 
been better pleased had that assurance been 
unaccompanied by those compliments which 
offend my mind, however flattering they be to 
my personal vanity, — and are, in fact, unworthy 
of the dignity and sincerity of the love which 
unites us. Yes, I am content to be called an 
enthusiast, althpugh I am perfectly aware, you 
construe the term by that of a fanatic : yet, a 
writer, with whom you are well acquainted, 
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and whom I believe you admire, remarks, I 
think most justly, " that enthusiasm alone coun- 
terbalances the tendency of man to selfishness; 
and it is by this divine sign, we recognize the 
creatures of immorality .^^ 

But without disputing upon the difference of 
that feeling combining so many others, and 

a » ■ 

that exclusire passion-^fanaticism, I will merely 

> • - • » 

expresfis my surprise, that anyone should reject 
With displeasure the imputation of enthusiasm 
when applied to the senthnent of Religion, and 
upon other subjects even ptoudly acknowledge 
it's existence. What musician, for instance, 
but is flattered in being thought an enthusiast, 
although, perhaps, his soul is far from being 
really attuned to halrmony9 

The painter earnestly desfres t<) he ranked^ 
an enthusiast in his art, although he may ac- 
tually be but a feeble judge, and possess but 

'I' Stael. 

Ea 
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litde taste for harmony of cdouring and just* 
ness of proportion ? What poet but wishes to 
be thought an enthusiast, although the stream 
of his genius may be shallow and uncertain in 
it's course, and he may be dead to the real 
sublimity of numbers? the patriot, also, in hia 
cause, proudly professes his enthusiasm, al** 
though it may be neither just' nor r^^ht* Shally 
then, enthusiasm be admirable in every things 
which pleases the fimcy and engages the in^ 
teIlect,-<*-and shall Religion be the only^ senti- 
ment upon which we dare not avow the warmtb 
of our feelings ? Forbid it, gpratitude I is the 
reply of all those who have experienced it's 
power, to <»11 forth and to exalt every affection* 

• 

It is reserved for those who deny, or are I 

wilfidly ignorant of it, to scoff at the warmth 
it communicates to die soul. For ridicule and 
sarcasm are the missiles of the Infidel, vpoa 
which he most relies in his cruel warfiure against 
the happiness of his fellow-beings ! 
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Accustomed to comBronicale every thouglity 
as it spontaneously arises in my mind, to yovi, 
my dear Albert, 1 will not now apelogisBe for 
Ae above digression from tbe subject more 
immediately under discussion ; wbi^ I will 
now resume. In re{dy to my assertion, tbat 
Religion is tbe esfsential basis of morality, with- 
out which it cannot subsist ; you say, you ^ are 
able to controvert my theory, from jaax own 
actual observation and experience, independent 
of that which is personal; for, in your inters 
course with the world, you have met with very 
many individuals divested of every kind of pre-^ 
fudiee, and believing not in a Supreme Being,-^ 
and yet whose conduct was as regular, and 
sentiments as pure, as those of the most religi- 
ous/' You further state, that « this observation 
had confirmed your previous opinion, that man 
has a native tendency to justice, goodnessj and 
virtue ; which happy inclinations j fostered by a 
judicious education, may easily be preserved, 
xriOumt havimi' recourse to the dogmas of Re- 
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ligMi.'' Now, way dear fneod, soflfer me to 
iMfoire, m reforenoe to tlie lint danse of your 
obserratioii, if those persons of whrnn you speak 
kure noty like yoarsdf, been prqpttred in eariy 
Vh^ by tile rerj Religion whose yoke they have 
thrown off, to respeet Wrtnel 

Early principles haye a great influenoe on 
the fanman mind. The soul formed to the love 
of ovder, as the reason b^ns to dawn, cannoft 
easily be reduced tq chaos; but is sustained iii 
disposition by the force of example and 
In fiEiet, never (and I cling with delight 
to the assmrance), never entirely loses .this ve-* 
galatin^ principle*. 

Besides, while Religion is stilF reverenced 
by the majority, the respect for morality is in 
proportion ;. consequendy, even those who re-> 
ject their obligations^ at the same time know 
and fedy that probity alone can lead to esteem, 
and to it*a coimequent advantages. A virludus 



p- 
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Atheist, then, does but remind us of the in- 
direct influence of those religious sentiments 
which he spurns, but is far from eonyindng a 
reasonable mind of their folly and inefficacjr. 
But even if it were so, that the refined man of 
the world, and the solitary thinker, would re- 
quire no Religion to check or to regulate them, 
yet the vulgar are not to be so guided. The 
only system proportiottate to the varunu classes 
of intelligence, fouiid in the dJiTerent ranks of 
society, is that which applies with equal impar* 
tiality to alL Again, you say ^ it is absurd to 
suppose Bel^pim is necessary to make a man 
honest,'' fcc ^ to make him such, the dictates 
of bia heart will always be sufficient to di- 
rect hinu" This is very plausible ; but, alas ! 
proves only the presumption of the individual 
who rests upOn it as a guide of conduct* It 
may, indeed, to a certain d^;ree, do fiir 
an unchangeable and passioidess world, bui 
suBdy net for one of mutability and teoq^ 
tion. 



■^ 
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i( they beliere, that, ^ because thejr are at 
the same time irreligions by system, and just 
by character and habit/' there is not a ne- 
cessary and indissolable oeimeetion between 
RdbigHm and yirtne. Snch ideas can only 
spring from a culpable self-love, or the en* 
thudasm of fake philosophy, grounded upon 
the ill-foanded pride which is it's invariable 
concomitant. 

* 
As to the last part of your observation, it 

must in it's very nature be always subject to 

debate; for as education and habit may be said 

to commence with the birth of th^ individual, 

it will ever be impossible to s»certaiii, dtf- 

tinctly^ dispositions which are purely innate, 

or to judge of their different modiacations by 

the various influences they are (even before we 

perceive it) subjected to by edu43atioii^ K«<: 

4hat the innate dispositions have a t4m4^mY 4v 

good, is contrary to the bmbvxm€^^Umm^ hW 

knew what was in man ;'' •• mmmm^^ ^^*^ 
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19 but too folly prored by painfal experience, 
making fnrther argument unnecessary. 

Another objection, which has been made 
with confidence by the enemies of Religion 
(find apparently very justly), against itfs sane- 
tifying and regulating power, is drawn from 
the licentious liresof many of it's professors. 

Undoubtedly, it is too frequently found that 
it's precepts and doctrines do not succeed, as 
they ought and have power, in stemming at all 
times the yiolence of passion ; yet this does not 
prove that they are not really the most effica- 
cious to repel them. There must ever be in 
society, even .where Religion has great in- 
fluence, many vicious men, who impiously pro- 
fess it, yet virtually deny it by their actions ; 
these are the worst enemies of this divine di- 
rector and consoler d man. But surely it is 
not jlist to deny the power, and to discredit 
Religion, by contemplating a picture of vices, 
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crimes^ and hypocrisy, from wbich it has not 
had power entirely to guard society: for it 
should never be forgotten, that Religion does 
not act by a mechanical force, the success of 
which may be exactly calculated by the strength 
of the oppoGsng power ; that it has not a passive 
being to resist, — but that it's efficacy musr 
greatly depend upon the various modifications 
of sensibility, disposition, and passion, which 
severally actuate the different individuals who 
form the aggregate of society, and the degree 
of effort used by them in the conflicts they are 
exposed to. Therefore, instead of remarking 
upon the vices and disorders it has not been 
able to prevent, let us rather more justly fix 
our attention upon those which it checks. 

In other words, let not tbe impious abuses 
of it's power, but the faithful use of it, be our 
criterion, in estimating it's value. Let us not 
unjustly confound the unfavourable instances 
of it's failure, with the, general benefits arising 

F 
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from the exercise of any principle, more es- 
pecially that of such vital importancCi which 
I now endeavonr to advocate. 

*^ How easy sits this scheme on human hearts ! 
*' It suits their make, it soothes their vast desires ; 
" Passion is pleas'd, and reason asks no more : 

*•' 

^;'*(.<( rpis rational ! 'tis great ! —bat what is thine ? 
<< It darkens ! shocks ! excruciates ! and confounds ! 
*' Sinking from bad to worse ;— few years the sport 
" Of fortune, then the victim 4^ of despair." 

YOUNG. 

The objections formed against the power and 
influence of Religion, as the basis of morals and 
the source of happiness, founded upon the lan- 
guor and indifference with which it is received 
and encouraged by the world in general, would 
be found, upon examination, equally inconclu- 
sive as those already adverted to. We should 
rather be led, by this very languor and cold- 
ness, to infer, that, if society receives so much 
benefit as it really does from the partial ex- 

* Horsel— in the originaL 
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ercise of the principle, how much might be 
expected from an uniFersal acceptation of it's 
doctrines. To argue against it, therefore, from 
it's imperfect and partial influence, is but to 
shew how far from the point we may wan- 
der, when we enter the vague and uncertain 
path of scepticism and metaphysical discussion, 
leaving 



<< Truths that wake 



" To perish never : 

" Which neither listlessness nor mad endeayour, 

" Nor man, nor boy, 
" Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
" Can utterly abolish or destroy." 

4 WOROBWORTM. 

Truths which find a hallowed connection with 
all noble minds ; that shed their vivifying spirit 
over every department of life, humanizing, pu- 
rifying, and animating the whole. 

No, it is not, it can never be in the power of 
a few irregularly formed but powerful minds, 

f2 
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who proudly seek celebrity by straying from 
the common road of happiness, and who boast 
of their wanderings, to entice the unwary into 
the same devious paths they have chosen, — ^it 
is not for them to destroy the glorious light of 
religious truth, although they may seek to ob« 
scure it, or render it bewildering, by turning it 
upon imagined defects; who, in the senseless 
pride of forming a system, labour to subvert 
every thing which gives confidence and happi- 
ness to the heart, and consistency and stability 
to the conduct of man, by boldly declaring 
that the beautiful harmony which pervades the 
world, that stamp of an eternal intelligence, is 
but a ^^ fortuitous collision, a play of atoms, 
agitated by a blind movement;" that the Gos- 
pel presents no other advantage than that of 
being a good code of morality ; and that it is 
the grossest superstition to imagine diat '^ the 
sufferings and death of an unoffending indivi- 
dual, and of one, too, who pretended to be no- 
thing less than the Son of God^ could in any 
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yumy contribute to the salvation of a gvulty 
worldy^ even supposing* such a sacrifice had 
been required. Happily, howeTer, for mankind, 
these infidel notions are so uncong^enial with 
human wants and human feelings, diat they 
carry their own antidote with them; and the 
ways of God are vindicated to man, even by his 
internal feelings, had he no other proofs to 
assure him of their wisdom and boundless 
mercy* 

Yet, external proofs can never be wanting^, 
but to those who wilfully blind themselves from 
the observation* It must in every society be 
apparent, that, however well the various springs 
which regulate the machine of government may 
be arranged and conducted, yet without the 
vital influence of Religion pervading the whole, 
it's movements will be obstructed, it's efiects 
faQ, and the benefits which would result from 
the free and hmrmonious operation of it's seve- 
ral parts would quickly be lost* 

f3 
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Arguments might be advanced, ad infinitum, 
upon the subject; but, my dear Albert, they 
must surely be unnecessary to you, whose acute* 
ness and observation must eventually discard 
with indignation that veil which now obscures 
your mental vision : yes, a time will assuredly 
arrive, when that which you now cherish as a 
conviction, will be found and acknowledged by 
you but a wavering and vague opinion, sup- 
ported only by self4ove, and a vain desire of 
distinction. But, my Albert, let me beseech 
you to have a nobler aim, reassume the dignity 
of your nature, which your cold and comfortless 
system debases. 

Is it for man, who partakes of the Divinity, 
to degrade himself to Ae condition of the brute 
creation?— made to rise and expatiate over the 
high and glorious works of an all-powerful and 
all*wise Being, can he wilfuUy bear dbwn the 
aspirations of his soul, and chain it's afiections 
to the earth? And is this what yea would per« 
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suade us lo dof is Ihis the gravelling system 
you would give us in exchange for that whidi 
assures us of life, and light, and joy f Yet, if 
you will still refuse to open your eyes to that 
reaplendent light which shines around you, — 
if the voice of nature cannot arrest your atten- 
liiMSy^f your heart boasts ifs insensibility to 
the most affecsting, and ceasee to glow wiili the 
most sublime sentiments, — ^if you prefer trust- 
ing to your own feeble reason, rather than 
listen to the clear but still smaH voice within 
you, — ^if you can, in fine, enjoy happiness in 
the dark circle you have drawn around you, 
at least have pity on your fellow-men, nor seek 
to lay the fatal spell upon them. Prove, at 
least, your sincerity, by warning them, if they 
enter that dreadful circle, they must 

" All bope abandon ! " 

And, Albert! forgive her, who never yet 
departed from that sincerity which is the 
essence of friendship, when she adds, in con* 
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dusioD, those awful words, whieh so justly 
apply to human sophists : — 

** Behold, all ye that kindle a fire, that com- 
pass yourselves about with sparks; walk in 
the light of your fire, and in the sparks tliat 
ye have kindled: this ye shall have of mine 
hand, — ye shall lie down in sorrow J* 

May the God of mercy avert this fate from 
him who has received the voluntary vows of 
the once confiding and happy, but now most 
unhappy 

Eugenia. 
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LETTER IV. 



EUQEKIA to AlBEHT. 



You say, my dear Albert, that *< the earnest* 
ness of the little preacher gives an interest to 
the subject treated on, which makes you hail 
the receipt of. a packet, although it bears you 
no hope, that her relentless heart is softened 
towards you." I hail this curiosity as a happy 
omen. 

Thou say'st I preacli, myAlbert,*— 'U« confest; 
Oh ! for the pow'r to preach thee into thought. 

___ « Think me not unkind,— 

" I would not damp, but to secure thy joys ! " 

Having already traced the nec«E»ity of religi- 
ous opiiiion9 to society at large, I now [iresume 
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to speak of them as essential to form the hap- 
piness of the individual : and, in doing this, if 
I should appear to bear severely upon your 
avowed sentiments, pardon the act in consi- 
deration of the motive. 

'< Let thy pride pardon, what thy nature needs, 
'I The salatary censore of a friend*" 

It has ever appeared to me, that those who 
encourage the cold maxims of infidelity, have 
never thought how many sources of happiness 
would be closed, were they generally to pre- 
vail; how many causes of enjoyment, how 
many balms to anxiety, would then be taken 
from us ! If they thus thought, surely it would 
be impossible for them to stifle that pity which 
seems inherent in the heart of man, to preserve 
the moral order of the world ; and which dic- 
tates (to use the beautiful expression of an 
eminent writer), that ^ man, who can only 
catch at fugitive moments, at accidental occa- 
sions, should never forego doing all the partial 
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good, which circumstances may enable him to 
diffuse/' To resist the influence of this soften- 
ing principle, aignes a d^rree of deprayity, 
which, pardon me if I add, can only be found 
in the heart of an InfideL To prore it a joy-* 
less, dark, and debasing system, we need but 
to consider some of our moral affections (to 
enumerate all would lead the discussion far 
beyond my ability and limits), and the influence 
which the future has upon them. Even that 
which we call our present happiness will be 
found to owe it's principal value, and even 
reality, to it's connection with futurity. 

Vague hope, bearing away our imagination, 
causes the expected good, which we annex to 
various satisfactions, frequently to be the essence 
of our present happiness. 

Thus indirectly, and scarcely without our 
being sensible of it, our moral existence is in 
perspective. We find it vain to separate the 
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present from the delusions of hope wbich surw 
rd^nd us, «nd, though continually deluded, are 
still seduced by the visions. 

If then our Iboughts, like the ^aves of the 
rising ocean, are ever active, ever pressing 
forwards ; if our present enjoyments have an 
imaginary tie upon the future, — ^how beautifully 
does it lead us to that system of hope, built 
upon the basis of revealed Religion, and to that 
strong internal general sentiment — the dewre 
of prolonging our existence ; and what a refuge 
does it present, from the overwhelming thought 
of annihilation ! 

Most certainly, it greatly depends upon the 
dispositions and opinions of men, whether they 
receive with grateful confidence, or treat with 
contempt and neglect, the hopes which Religion 
presents ; but doubt and obscurity are revolt- 
ing to the heart of man, and where can they 
fix, if the idea of a God is destroyed, and those 
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islarnal jsentimenlsy which inform men of the 
spiiitiitdky of th^ir/ sonk^ were etifled as they 
spoatatifioiidy arose to comfort and to cheer 
the heart? 

It has been remarked, with no less beauty 
than troth, ^ When, in following the course of 
a noble river, a vast horizon is presented to 
our view, we turn not our observation on the 
sandy banks we are coasting ; but, if changing 
our situation, or twilight narrowing this horizon, 
our attention was turned upon the barren flat 
we were near, then only should we remark all 
it's dryness and sterility. 

'< It is Aesame in the career of life ; when the 
grand ideas of eternity elevate our thoughts and 
our hopes, we are less aflected by the weariness 
and difficulties strewed in our path; but if, 
dumginff our principles (mark this, dear Albert!) 
a gloomy philosophy were to obscure our per* 
spective^ our whole atleiition drawn back to sur« 
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reundiDgtibjectSy we should then retj disdiictiy 
discoirar the void and illmioii of die satufao* 
tioiH,of which our moral nature is susceptibW 
Let us, then, receive with gratitude the happi* 
ness which is presented to us by Religion, and 
theTeflectionawhich attend it; that, continually 

• 

drawing us towards the future, redeem from 
the present moment ** the purest part of our- 
selves," the sweetest enchantments of the moral 
world; and let us reflect on the fi^tal conse- 
quences of destroying the sentiment that forms 
them. 

The interest and the charm of our estistence 
would inevitably be lost, if We were to do so.-— 
Can any thing be indifferent, when it is con- 
sidered as a duty, and has for it's object a 
virtuous endf Can any thing be indifferent, 
when, in the exercise and improvement of our 
faculties, we believe we are commencing and 
pursuing a progress of improvement, which will 
he neceiving accession jihrough endless ages ? 



i. 

* 
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Would those ardent impulses towards the 
great and good, which are ever working, in the 
human heart, conirey a conscious dignity to the 
soul, were they not to be regarded as pledges 
of an after life f 

What satisfaction could be tasted in the 
knowledge of all science, of every thing that 
occupies, but never fills the capacity or man, 
it there is no accompanying hope of futurity f 
What pleasure could that pursuit afford, which 
ofiered no hope, remote or near, of accomplish- 
ment f and to know we can but taste of the 
small streams, flowing through innumerable ob- 
structions from some capacious fountain, con- 
cealed from our view, although an insatiable 
desire prompts us eagerly to seek it. A future 
state disclosed, we are immediately gratified 
with the sight of this ever-flowing fountain, 
opened unrestrained to our thirsty lips. 



(C 



life has no value as an end,— 4>ut means ; 
'' An end deplorable I a means dmne ! " 

o2 
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-—»*»—— << Compare it with the moon, 
** Dark in herself, and indigent ; but rich 
<' In borrowed lustre, from a higher sphere.'* 

Yoove. 

It is granted, that a few short years of youth 
and health, that sonny season of joy and 
thoughtlessness, may be passed, in the [dea- 
sures of sense and the eagerness of desire, 
without absolutely feeling, in the moments of 
Elusion, the want of religious sentiments as a 
source of happiness ; although they would un* 
questionably give zest to every pleasure, and 
add brightness to every joy. But how small 
a portion of life is thus passed, even by the 
most happy in the world's estimation? How 
transient the illusions of youth, and how pain- 
ful the moment when they are dispelled by the 
realities of experience ! How painful to find 
ourselves destitute of every resource, to suo« 
ceed the gay dreams of early life, — to find no- 
thing to comfort, nothing to encourage :-«to 



it 
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know the past can never return, — ^yet to have 
nothing to anticipate in this or a future world ! 

Nothing, then, can be more unjust than to 
accuse Religion of rendering the punnite of 
life iminteresting and monotonous; when, in 
truth, it is that alone which gives to existence 
it's pleasures, and to it's business any real inter- 
est, by connecting it with another^-and from 
the idea of perpetuity it presents to the nund; 
which, at the same time that it sustains our 
hope, inyests die duties of life with importance, 
and renders sacred all it's affections. 

What would become of the most delightfuF 
and sublime of all emotions— -admiration, if we 
contemned Religion, and, if s grand basis, the 
being of a Godf If,, when we ieasted our eyes 
upon the glories of the external world, no idea 
of a Supreme Architect presented itself, but 
we only traced a vast scene without cause, de- 

ft 

sign, or destination f 
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We may, indeed, be invduntarily overpower^ 
by the magnificence which surrounds us ; but 
he who believes a God, makes it the sanctuary 
of his soul's devotion. But to pursue this 
qiaestion isomewhat further, )h9w infinitely is 
the pleasure, derived from the contemjrfatioa 
of the power of God manifested m the creation, 
augmented in the bosom of a Christian?-— 
How is that cheerfulness and joy, that awful 



delight he experiences, purified and eicalted, 
when he turns from the glorious display, — 
from what g^tifies his senses and elevates his 
thought, to that majestic but consoling exhibi- 
tion of wisdom and goodness, displayed in the 
dispensation upon which . he rests his hope ? — 
to those free and. undeseryed benefits of Re* 
demption^ promised to all, without reserve or 
partiality, like the blessings of light to the ma- 
terial world* . 

To knp^ that He who lights the heavens with 
glory, and mantles the eardi with foeautyi also 



* . 
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regarck l^itb neyer-wesM-iisd' care the mean^t 
^bMa he has formed^ and his deigned to reveal 
himself to man under the endearing and encou* 
raging title of a Father, ever attentive to the ul* 
timate'Iiap]^nes& ofUisichildven,* although solne- 
tiiaes, unwillingly, obligedt.to subject them to 
discipline. Ob, Albert ! be conalrained with the 
power of this tenderness, and. yield yourself to 
those internal suggestions whichl atn persuaded 
must sometimes rise in your bitesl^ — once the 
abode of sentiments so ennobling^ so different 
from those which have usurped their place ! 

^' Believe, and sh^w the reason of a man ; 

'* Believe, and tMte the pleasure of a Ood ; 

<< Believe, and look inrith triumph on the tomb ! " 

Then will your now blinded vision dwell with 
delight on the view opened to us, of exulting 
goodness and unsearchable wisdom, — ^in the 
Christian dispensation ; then may we prostrate 
ourselves in veneration^ and love, and gratitude 
unreserved^ before the Ahn^hty Being, whose 
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Wisdom devisedy and mercy accomplbhedy the 
stopendoQs act, whidi reunited Ae tie tbat had 
been severed by disobedienee* 

Again, suffer me to ask, what if our moral 
liberty were but a fiction, and we were doomed 
to the cmel law of necessity^— what would be- 
come of the (deasare we inyariably find in the 
development^ exerdse, and progress of our 
faculties f of what use our boasted intelligence, 
but to torment and to mock us f Certainly it 
would contribute but little to our happiness, 
and surely must be most mortifying to our 
pride and self Jove, if our study of nature, our 
active spirit of curiosity, did but teach us, that 
we are the victims of a mechanical slavery f 

** Qod made Uiee perfect,, not tmmaUble : 

w ordidn'd thy will 

*^ By nature free, not over-ml'd by fate 
** Inextricable, or strict Beoenity ; 
** Our ▼olontary serrice He reqnireiy 
^ Not our iieoesiitated,««6adb witb Him 
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*' Fiads no acceptance, nor can find ; for how 
*< Can hearts not free, be try'd whether they serve 
" Willing or no,— who will but what they must 
'< By destiny, and can no other chuse ? '' 

(Paradise Lost,) 

Albert! and is it indeed true, that oblirion 
can have drawn her dark veil before those days 
when we together read, together admired the 
truth and sublimity of Milton, — together drank 
the spirit of his. wonderful genius? When, with 
our imaginations kindled, and our thoughts 
exalted, we have ahiiost believed we were rangu 
ing the groves of paradise, and heard the 
Eternal Spirit wbii^ering amongst it's bowers; 
while we have scarcely dared to breathe, lest 
we should dispel the hallowed illusion ! — ^when 
we have almost envied the happy Adam the 
converse of his propitious guest; his celestial 
visitant, his divine instructor, — ^the mild and 
gentle Raphael ! 

Pardon^ my friend^ this fond reminisceilGe of 
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daysy alas! gone by; this iuvolantary digres- 
sion from my immediate subject ; — to which I 
now return, by changing the scene from a 
chance-formed wcnrld^ to contemplate one in all 
the glory with which it is in reality invested. — 
A world, the result of a ^ singlle and grand 
thought/' bearing the impress of a sapreme 
eternal intelligence- How pleasing to every 
pure mind is the contemplation of such a world; 
how sweetly does the heart of man repose upon 
the conviction of a great First Cause, whom 
Bevelation informs him is his Friend, his Fa- 
ther, and his €k>d ! who requires only his trust 
and gratttttde,. in retwn for all his bounties of 
nature and of grace* How pleasing to contem- 
plate, with reverential admiration and adora- 
tion, ' a scene so harmonious and noble, — in 
every view so congenial to the heart of man» 
when free from perversion. How pleasing to 
pass from this contemptation to that of the in- 
terior world^-the mind, with all it*s various and 
grand endowments, of which the Deity himself 
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18 at.onoe the SHpreme source and perfect 
model; and mi the exerdee and exritation of 
wJiiibb we beoonie laore and more approximated 
to his eternal intelligence. This is» indeed, a 
glorious '^ end to all other mids;'' and hour, 
when ife meditate upon it, can we forbear r&* 
collecting those expressive words — 

** Ijat^t what is man that Thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man that Thou so regardest him ? " 

Would we but allow ourselvcis to think dis- 
passionately, it must appear as natural as de- 
l^htfuly to yield to the desire of elevating our 
minds to Him << in whom we live, and move, and 
have our being;'' by exercising our thoughts 
and improvii^ our faculties, by meditating on 
his perfections and his love, and the indispen* 
sable obligations it imposes upon us to study 
his will, and to perform it. It is tlien, and then 
only, that -study becomes truly interesting^ and 
that the pr(^ess of knowledge is accompanied 
hy an inivease of happiness. , How languishing 
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tbe sentiiMDts, hQW fictitioifs the reasons, how 
cold itie ^F8i4BfiioB6^^iid haw unsatisfadbvif' 
thc^iDvA wljifdi ihe^IhfiddL'fiadsiin bfa stiidm 
compared with thdse of: the Chrisiian, and the 
grand end to which be looks ; here all' is lively 
in.exeedse, seasomilde in reflection, and tme 
in the end. But it is not only to those whose 
minds like your's, my Albert, are improved by 
education and observation, and whose light 
bark has as yet encountered no storm on the 
ocean. of life, upon whom Religion bestows her 
peace^iving favours ; on the oontrary,.to those 
whose minds have never received human cul- 
ture, and whose path has uniformly been:rough 
and barren of all human good ; who are.de vend 
of property, and destitute ,of resource but by 
unceasing labour ; it is to those that Religion 
presents her most enchanting views,—- for she 
assures them, that their day of labour and sor* 
row is but short, and that reward is certain. 

Religion teaches them to reconcile every 



L 
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seeming disproportion of ibis world, by the 
simple bHt most comprehensiTo idea — ^< It is 
the Will of God;'* of that God, who they be- 
lieye watches Gontinually over their lot. Many, 
indeed, are the popular expressions which might 
be cited, proving that Religion recalls continu* 
ally, to the minds of it's poor disciples, the 
sweetest sentiments of consolation and unre* 
served confidence, in the parental government 
of their Creator. 

What sustaining thoughts the idea of an 
omnipresent Deity inspire in the poor, borne 
down by the contempt of the world, I have 
been able most amply to observe, in the large, 
populous, but most necessitous village in which 
I passed my childhood ; there I have seen it's 
invigorating power displayed in a thousand 
affecting instances, which impressed my memo- 
ry, and sunk deep into my young heart, — ^lead- 
ing me, even in the first dawn of my reason, to 
compare it (forgive the repetition of the figure) 

H 
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to the sun, who in the distribution of his rays 
observes neither rank nor fortune. Thus bare 
I often repeated to myself, when returning from 
a scene of deep calamity and poFcrty, rendered 
comparatively light by the hopes of Religion^ — > 
thus do we behold the comfort of those senti- 
ments connected with the belief of a Ood and 
a Saviour, and the hopes in umon with it, be- 
come like thy animating beams, thou fiun ! tho 
property of all ranks, of all conditions ! 

In society there must necessarily be inequa* 
lity of condition and possession ; but Religion 
has the unfaiKng power to sweeten the hard 
disproportion, and to point out it's fitness. 

Where then is the boasted compassion -of the 
restless Infidel, when he seeks to remove the 
only prop of the wretched? who would tell 
them, when oppression bids the bitter tear to 
flow, there is no God to note them ! who, when 
the suppliant knee is bended, in -confidence of 
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relief, or of imparted strength to bear, would 
mock Aem with tfa^ taunt, that their confidence 
is in Vain, — ^tliere i»no God talisten ! who, when 
they raise their eyes to hearen, tell them that 
hope is illusion, their heaven an imagined one, 
and that there is no world beyond this of grief^ 
of poverty, of disappointment, of death ! 

M 
/ 

Will not the blankness of despair in this case 
stifle even the heavy groan, and the 8elf4iveng- 
ittg arm be raised; were it not for the horrid 
and repugnant idea of annihilatibn, and yet a 
vague hope that somewhere there may be found 
commiseration, which will dry the tear aiid 
listen to the sigh ¥ 

4 

• Let us reverse the picture: — enter with me, 
ye cruel men, that lowly cottage, exposed to 
all the winds of heaven, and where poverty, 
age, and sickness scarcely find shelter from 
the pitiless storm. Once surrounded by many 
a vigorous and blooming branch, the now wi- 

h2 
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thered stocks await with patience the storm 
which shall lay them low, when those brtmches, 
severed by the hand <^ death, shall again be 
united to the parent stems. See their weak 
and unequal steps ; Tiew them prostrate them- 
selves before an ever-present God, who deigns 
to visit even their desolate hut, and to mark 
every sigh that issues therefrom; see them lift 
up their feeble hands, — and see them forget, in 
the ardour of their devotion, their past griefs, 
their ' present destitution, — to spring forward 
with heart and mind to a world to come, bright, 
joyful, and never-changfing! See them arise 
"^th serenity on their countenance, and a peace, 
the world can neither give nor take away, in 
their bosoms. Tranquillity, founded on hope, 
is infused into their souls: — here is no hy* 
pocrisy, no deception; to them the world is 
nothing, — the world notes not them; death is 
ready to seize them, but they view his approach 
without alarm, though not without awe. They, 
through Religion (be it remembered), have ap- 
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proached Him who is tbe foantain of goodness, 
and whom none ever sought and loved without 
receiving comfort. 

This is no picture of the imagination, but a 
portrait from the life : oh ! that those who de- 
spise Religion, who arrogate to themselves 
jBuperior wisdom, and bring to the bar of their 
judgment the ways of the Most High,--oh ! that 
they would contemplate this and innumerable 
other pictures that may be found similar to it, 
and then acknowledge what is the real value 
of that knowledge which they pretend can pro- 
mote happiness superior! 

^ It is granted,'' say you, ^ that in the instance 
you have cited, and those which may resemble 
it, the power and efficacy of Religion may 
possibly, by mere imagination, mitigate the 
sufferings of the parties; but, to make tbe 
argument fair, you should shew it's necessity 
to all." 

h3 
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Undoubtedly I ought to do this, and most 
certainly I can ; for it's influence is confined to 
no class of men, or to any solitary circumstance 
of adversity* To the innocent, the virtuous, 
and the pure, who are condemned, sland^ed, 
or mistaken by the world, is it nothing ¥ Is it 
not a source of happiness to know, they have 
a secret witness of their integrity, a record 
on high, and an enlightened Judge of what is 
right? 

Is it not a source of exquisite happiness to 
the man of sensibility, wh^n disgusted with the 
corruptions, fatigued with the contentions, and 
astonished at the frivolities of the world, to re- 
tire into his closet, — and there, with ^^ his reason, 
his guardian angel, and hk Gody to hold com- 
munion, sweet communion, large and high;" 
and there renew and purify his sentiments? — 
The happy idea of his ever-watchful God, 
softens every feeling, smooths every asperity 
caused by the view of a vicious society, and 



^ 
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embellishes' bis pathi by assdpiatiiig with it ail 
nature, animate atid inaniaiate ; and he becomes 
'^ it were identified with the Deity, by marking 
his fbotsteps, andtrieiciug his intentions! feel- 
ing, that insignificant as he is in the vast crea- 
iion, h^ yet may contiibnte to the display of 
his power, hf imitating the splendour of his 
goodness. 

Let those whose hearts are formed for friend- 
ship or for lore, say, if piety doeif not invest them 
with charms they would know not, were they 
not sanctified by the holy^ sentiment. Is it not 
when we. are tasting the bliss of reciprocal 
affection, that the heart dings to and fosters 
the idea of duration 9 but can this world pro* 
mise it? is theire any thii^ that marks it as a 
state of rest and ' security ¥• Ah, no! the.miist 
tender union may be severed in a momeatv— 
What then but the dnraght, and firm belief of 
a God, who implanted the soft idBTections in our 
nature, and of a future world where they shall 
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expand to perfectum^ — what but diis can afford 
relief? Does not our heart, does not our shud- 
dering^ frame, shrink then from the idea of ab- 
horred annihilation? What! shall all the in- 
terests, all the sentiments, all the charms of our 
' existence sink before the stroke of death, never 
to revive, never to be renewed? Can we a 
moment bear to connect all these with ^ a death 
without hope, a destruction without return?'' 

' Oh, most unhappy being ! who cannot, will 
not hope, that what death has severed will 
again be united; who, when his whole soul 
dwells on the recollection of a beloved object, 
cannot say ^ his heart so affectionate, his soul 
so pure and heavenly, now waits for me, and 
calls me perhaps to be near that great Being, 
whom we have together adored!" Albert! 
thou once hadst sensibility ; how has it become 
so indurated that thou shouldst hate abandon- 
ed the source of so many hopes, so many joys, 
so many consolations as God and Rel^on ? 
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ft 

With what fervency do I now pray to Him, 
not to abandon thee to the suggestions of thine 
own pride and misguided reason ; that he would 
defend thee from the entire ascendency of a 
fatal philosophy ! 

The subject overpowers me, and I lay down 
my pen for a time. — 

I could not resume sufficient fortitude to 
continue my letter last night, and I hasten to 
conclude it this morning, ready for the usual 
conveyance. You have often, dear Albert, 
called me the child of enthusiasm and reverie, 
and as often encouraged me to embody my 
thoughts in numbers. 

The wakeful hours of the past night were 
rendered less tedious by the following attempt, 
which, as the subject refers in some degree to 
that discussed in my letter, shaH form it's con- 
clusion. 
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f 

Did but your sentiments respond to mine 
upon the subject, I could then subscribe my- 
self your 



Happy, thrice happy 



Eugenia. 



STANZAS. 
Where is Happiness to be sought? 



Where does tby form, O Happiness ! reside ; 
Dost thou with sarage Ignorance abide,— 

Far from each social scene ? 
Or, shall we find thee with the high-wrought mind. 
Where ev^ry sentiment most pure, refined, 

In union sweet is found ? 

Dost thou with thoughtless spirits ever dwell, 
- When they to Mirth's unmeaning laugh impel, 

In Dissipation's haunt ? 
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Art theu with Love and Friendship constant found ? 
A vapour* this, and that an empty sound, 

Hiat with false pow'r enchant. 

Is it, with Fancy^s elf, thy sweet employ 
To flit continual round expected joy. 

And scorn the present hour ? 
Or, is thy form removed from mortal sight. 
To animate our course to realms of hght. 

And break Death's gloomy pow^r ? 

Ah ? let Religion then, thy Sister fair. 

Guide us, thou heav'nly Maid, to seek Thee there^ 

Tho' clouds the portal hide ; 
Thus human grief no more, with barbed dart, 
^hall, with a cureless wound, transfix the heart, 

But pointless turn aside ! 



« 6oldsjmth* 
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LETTER V. 



EuQENJA to Albert. 



You say, my friend, " every sentiment of your 
soul 19 responsive to mine, save one,— -which is 
the offspring of prejudice ; , bgit in me is found 
so divested of it's formal and unpleasing nature, 
and so softened by my tenderness, that, al- 
though a weakness, it yet renders me but the 
more amiable, and more the object of your 
unbounded love." I repeat your very words, 
my friend, because I would the more deeply 
impress upon your mind, that this single except 
tion of identity of sentiment is the impassable 
gulph which separates usl But I must not 



• 

suffer mysdf to dwell upon this poiiit^ lest I 
lose the firmness necessary to oontinae my 
self-imposed task; aware toO| as I am, that 
any remonstrance made by a woman, however 
diffidently, howler gentle, or howevei^ well- 
grounded, can offer but little counteraction to 
the suggestions of pride^ the specious blandish- 
ments of sophistry, and the misguided zeal of 
forming or uphdding a system,— a system of 
ethics without Religion lor a base ! Pediapi 
you will say, ^ Why, SeUgton has no control 
orer die nund, whatever influence it may have 
upon the heart; our actions may be contreUed 
by necessity, but our minds will seem to chose 
at least.*'*-*— -/ know, / fully admit, that it is 
left for man to chuse and to determine, whether 
he prefers darkness to light, death to life, abase- 
ment to exaltation ; but I also believe he must 
surely abide the issue of this determination, 

* Here some observatioD, alluding yve believe to the in* 
consistency of this remark with the doctrine of necessily, 
was so imperfect in the M& we do not TDiitare to give it« 
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** fleay'n wills our happiiiesSy tUows ma .doon, 
" Iimtfl^ lift ardovtly^ but n^t camptU ; 
" Heay'n but per8uades,-««liiiighty man decrees : 
-^— ** Man falls by man, if finally he falls; 
** And fall be must, who leanis from death alone 
** The dreadful secret,— That he lives for ever ! ** 

Youvo. 

Yes, a time will assuredly arrive, wh^n the 
dreams of ambition, the enticements of fame* 
the illusions of pleasure, the tumults of passion, 
and the sophisms of infidelity, with their melan^- 
choly triumph over the mind, will all be cor- 
rectly estimiftted ; when it wiB be proved, be* 
yond contradiction, that there was an ** omni« 
potent eye to observe, an omnipotent arm to 
piinish.^' 

You say, that ^ a little more knowledge of the 
world would disprove my assertion, that * Reli- 
gion is a promoter of happiness,' as it imposes 
many useless restraints of feeling, necessary to 
human felicity, and offers (in it's services) 
nothing equivalent; that man is not constituted 
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to find in the hope of future good,' that salis^ 
faotkm he may taste in present indalg^ice; 
that it litde accords with the benevoleDce of 
the Deity, to place a banquet before us and in- 
terdict the use of it." I am wflling, AXbett^ to 
•think, that these are not your real sentiments, 
that they are those of Lord Algernon, I hare 
heard; but, be this as it may, they call for 
reply, as y<m have expressed them* 

It cannot be denied that Religion does oblige 
us to reg^ate our passions, and calls us to many 
a serene conflict; but if we obtain^ the victory, 
let any one who has proved the triumph, and 
also a defeat, judge between us as to the sum 
of happiness. Let us implurtially observe those 
'around us (and a limited Add i^. sufficient foi* 
the jfMirposeX let us. even enitet into. the 'fluctu^ 
aiions of our own. bosdni, and Chen pp:afionB<ce 

whether, if mea were to abtedon themselves 

■ 

' to their wild propensities, unawed by a fear of 
responsibility, they would really find the Iia[)- 

i2 
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piness which urged them on* What limits can 
they give to the disorders of the passioiiS) when 
they send them iti chase of that happiness 
which flies before them 9 What happiness can 
abide in the sool of that man who is borne on 
by violent impulses, whose dreadfiil power de- 
stroys, by it's impetnosity, the very elements of 
tranquillity ? 



But| to make the question more deari 



Do Ae gratificalioni of the wnses captiTite 
us «o far, as to offer liappiness auffident to ^ 
the heait? 



How short their duratiott compared with the 
whole of life ! Is it honour or |iraise, exterior 
splendour, or independent advantages of fbiv 
tune that we desire or pursue, to constitute ihe 
structure of our happiness ? ^ 

It is distance only which gives them their 
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yalue»— wbra once reaiebe4« the.cbarm whidi 
iovegtedthem dteolireB; beiidoB, man is not 
tttfficiebt of hm»eff to gain these seveffil j^^ 
•Tiditageay and who that.knovs the world wfHild 
bufld his happiness upon that in which he must 
depend on another to assUty at least, in obtain- 
ing? We should oursdly^s be the.eentre pf our 
own syst^ of bs^iness, to render it at all pror 
bable we sbldl ^njpy it ; ind untess we posseti^ 
a moral independence>.it is in vain to wcpect iU 

■ * 

, In short, the happiness of men tnust resi 
iqion somethiAg independent of the senseS) the 
imagiilal$on, and the aid of others. Afid what 
is it. that possesses Ibis independence but Rch 
ligioni the duties and obligations which it pKt^ 
st^ribes* and the. mild restraints jly which it 
moderalies onr.e^^er pursuit of phantoms^, 
checks our .*f brftinless ardours.?'' 



i ' 



, Every source of happineSsitbiltiikiiol eo^nleeU 
ed with this, will speedily exhaust itself; or, like 

I 3. 
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the flame of a lampy will qakUif expirey iiiiI«bb 
careftiUy refrmbed. Bmi thMe which wiiCo 
with the pure flame of ReUgion, are, like the 
seiar light, UBdemtkig, exhaostlese, aad ever 

the eame* 

■I 

It hae been beautifully and justly observed, 
that ^ when a true Christian has disehaiged 
his duties, all search after his happiness is 
over; he makes no inquiry into the nature of 
the lot that has fallen to him, he knows neither 
what he has to desire nor what he has to fear, 
hb only certainty rsgurds Us duties ; his Be^ 
ligidn has left nothing vague or unsetded, as to 
the actions of life. The ncblest qualities of the 
soul— generosity, sensibility, may, in the bustle 
and struggle of the passions, oppose to each 
other afiections of equal force, but Religion 
furnishes a code which provides a law to le* 
gulate, under all circumstances, what actions 
we have to perform."* 

« St«<$L 
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If we iMk te teppiMn tmm iht worid's 
opinioBy wc» in Act, altoir oinrs to form tli* 
lam«i wUchitiifwiMhnl ; Md tk»ai,ndeed, 
like attemfting te lefioBt wi the alonfiy MIoir, 
Ae sport of ^reiy wind. 

Can happiness exist in the mind, under this 
state of painful undulation and continued fluc« 
tuation ? 

But Religion, assuring us of a rewturd, is 
satisfied, having her recompences in herself; 
and he who cherishes her in purity needs 
not the suffrage of the world to determine his 
taste, or to enable him to enjoy what it has to 
bestow. 

" Religion ! tbou the sotil of happinMi, 

« TI16T6 sbiae 

** Tbe noblest tnrtli8$ theve stronsHlmodTes itingi 
" There sacred violence assaults the soal ; 
" There nothing bat compulsion is farbome.*-* 
** His hand the good man ftstens on the fkies, 
'* And bids earth roU, nor feels her idle whirl." 

YOVKO, 
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ReiBiimceMe is a grand sourca of ^happiness 
to the good ai^ religious; hot to those. who 
are ihe-spori of the world's vanity,, mid .vest on 
the world's hope, the past is a gloomy shadow, 
which, if not rendered nose torrid. by the 
spectre of remorse, presents no image to cheer, 
but fondlyTpictured joys, which eluded the 
grasp, or deceived in possession. For, in pro- 
portion to the ardency of sensation in that which 
is past, wQI be found the languor following: the 
tumult of passion. But he whose passions own 
the control of religious principles, is a stranger 

ft 

to these inward «torms, these sad irregular 
emotions; th(^e principles, continually acting 
around their own eternal centre, keep the mind 
iBrm and steady, induce it to form proper ideas 
of the nature of happiness, and sustain it by 
enforeiiig the imdeFiating practice of duty« 

Doubly vacin'ation,andinconsistency mark the 
conduct of those who. rest upon, earth for their 
comforts, and who look not beyond it with hope. 
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But Religion fixes and supports this ^ trembling 
stalk;" for it at oAce ubenring^y direets Uiem 
what to love, to ehuse, to perform, and so sweet- 
ly simplifies self-government, as to render the 
task comparatively easy. Nor is it's influence 
confined to tlie interest of a day, the pleasure 
of a moment, as is found to be the case in the 
system of expedience ; for it is invariable, pet» 
petaal, comprising the whole of life,— 

** Supporter sola of man above himselil'* 

it IS, in fieMsi, the abidiii^ Iriend, wh6 direets 
and encourages :our steps,*-^n ever4ively sen- 
timent, which, so far ftom faanisbhig eomfort, 
leads IB to the veiy fount: from it, for instance, 
flow true benevolence and forbearance, the 
kindly sooid spirit, inbaniCy of manners, Aat 
^ 'ataiiable expression of a heart which seeks to 
^mite itself <with others;" Infideb aoknowle^ 
these are sources of pleasure, but they ungrate* 
fully forget diat they are the brigMest cWna* 
ments, the cwstant attonidaiftsK>f the Ruljgiim 
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they deride; and yet they are willing to profit 
•by it's essentifd qualities, althougli they refuse 
to subject themselves to it's rules. 

'^ A foe to God was ne'er trne friend to man ; 
" Some sinister intent taints' afi he does, 
** And in his kindest actions he's uakfnd." 

Touso. 

But, I think I hear you say, ^ supppsipg I 
admit tl)is, does it not prove, that men inay be 
attached to morality from mere self-interest? 
fbr.what.you advanoe^'is but a modiicalion of 
-it/'^ I allow that abs^act virtue maybe a^good 
^ide in our course of Kfe, but all' wl^i have 
«studi)dl their own' heart must also allow, that 
Xo render it a conrtant and effectual one, it 
needs encouragement and a stimulus beyond^ 
it's mere exerciser-^and in Religion, with it's 
mdtives and hopes, it finds this eneoutagement. 

.• It naedi no extensive knowledge or obser- 
.vaiion to iee the beauty of morality, and it's 
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numberless benefits ; but to follow if s dictates' 
with confidence and firmness, knowledge and 
refle<^ti6n,t6 chuse and to compare, is nece»-' 
sary^ we therefore reqnire some motive to 
excite ns to the study, and lliis excitement k- 
found in Religion. The principles of order and 
happiness^ 'with' all their subtile. distiactiMS,' 
may be studied by the learned and curious, but 
the mass of society require something more 
definite and simple; they are dazzled and 
blinded, by brilliant plans $-^t is useful, uai« 
adorned truths they require, nor can they With«- 
out immiiient danger diverge, in the smallest 
degree, from those prindples to which time 
and experience have given a sanction, although 
succeeded .by those which may chance to be 
more wise, Sound morality, built upon rational 
views of Seligion, are surely better calculated 
to fix the principles than distruse speculations, 
which, not being founded on experience, offer 
no solid basis upon which the mind can rest. 
Such can be but of little benefit to tte head, 
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ai»4 nobe to th0 h^urt; tbey tiiui^but to {Hiaede 
die Copland toJiyiitfeihdcoAtf'^.willJt feUacious 
BOfUmm* This leads, met to jptmrt to wbat ymi 
eall «^ "^ fayerite thAMrj/' tliU the power of 
popular opiaioa caitnesirer espial ia ntililyihose 
gcand .pnnci{de& of morality which have their 
baeia afoa Refigion^ attd are fixed by it in the 
hearts of meii» equally applying to every dis* 
tinetion of birlh^ station^ and dvcumstances^^i*- 
lb. shorty it is incredible how any one can deny 
sapmorify, but by supposing that self Jove 
thrown such, a clond orer the mind^ and 
has iflLYolyed it in such darkness^ that it cannot 
judge rightly; and seeing through this obscure 
and false mediitDi, they despise Religion be- 
cause it does not entianate from themselres^ and 
gire ithe prefeience to those yisionary specula* 
tkms and sophistical aiguments whiok are their 
own :ctiation» seduced by a phantom of their own 
hi^«-wrought and ilUregulated imagination* 

Had A been necessary to my purpose^ my 
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dear Alb^ to hare preamrred arrangement 
and order in my obserrations, the end I pro- 
pose must be defeated by the desultory manner 
in which I address you. Bfitjieling is a wo- 
man's reasoning ; and according as the subjects 
have awakened different emotions, or their im- 
portance has been estimated by my heart, so 
haye I expressed them. Take this as an apo- 
logy for the tautology, prolixity, and want of 
connexion you must observe in what I write. 
And suffer me, dear Albert, once more to re- 
peat, that to Religion alone* we can safely con- 
fide public and private happiness. This, this 
alone, faithful and vigilant, surpasses every 
other security, and, by the force of a great ex- 
ample and unerring precepts, leads men to the 
simple knowledge of every thing they ought 
to feel, to admire, to imitate* It is this alone 
which preserves the happy and constant har- 
mony of principles and actions, for ever at 
variance with those who depend upon expe- 
diency and propriety ; — yes. Religion, 

K 
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« B'en in this nig^t ofteilty, pain, and deaths 
" Can gi?e the soul a soul that acts a God." 



YOVNO. 



If I have not quite tired you out, my friend, 
I will very soon resume my pen ; but now re- 
lieve yon from the pergecuHng zeal of 



Your faithful 



Eugenia. 
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LETTER VI. 



EuoEirjA to Albert. 



Yov say^ dear Albert, '' i shall find it diffieah 
to o/vireojBat the objeolioQ agaiiisir Religion, 
fcHTflled by! the fi^t of it*8. being an. ingtrmnent 
of tyranny and fonons enthuaaaam." ^ Has it 
not/' you ask, ^ deluged tiM world with blood, 
and shut iroin the light of day many millions 
of innocent beings, who but for it would have 
omamented and benefitted society?" All this I 
grant, but I abo beliere that Religion has oft- 
oner been the pretext than the true motive 

k3 
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of such dreadful crimes, of ^ such cruel op- 
pression; but even were it not so, can your 
enlightened mind, Albert, condemn a principle 
because it has suffered -abuse 9 As well might 
we shut from our sight the light of the sun, 
because his glowing beams sometimes oppress 
us: as well (to use the words, or rather the 
argument of a great politician), ^ might we 
prove the advantages of aniKrchy, by relating 
the abuses of legitimate authority ; decry every 
species of jurisprudence, by recounting all the 
evils produced by chicane ; throw an odium on 
the sciences by recording fiital discoTeries: as 
well think it proper to stifle ereryrJund of a^ 
tivity, by reciting the crimes which coretous- 
ness, pride, and ambition fasve given rise to.V 

<^ A tbovsand afguments nrurm sroimd my pen.'* 

But it would be an insult farther .to prove 
the injustice of the objection i it is impossible 
it can be thought such, by one whose notions 
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are jusV as youths at lea&t once were. Fanati- 
eiam and Religion ha?e no feHowship, although 
they «re frequently onited in the minds and 
imaginations eft men. 



The worship of a great and: merciftil Go<^ 
the mild and forbearing mohdity of the Gospel^ 
can nerer inspire the spirit of persecution. No, 
it's cmel zeal must be. attributed to lamentable 
sel£^deeeit^ — a blind fiiry> resembling all thoae 
wild errors and crimes winch dishonour human^ 
ity, and to which they are led by the power of 
ill-regulated passion. 

Btttigrantiiq^.that a weak and*perverted sense 
of Religion has too often given Inrth to hatred 
and:diTision9 is it's pure spirit (and it is such 
only. I would speak of), is it*s pure spirit to be 
received with less gratitude, because of the 
abfoses vnbich spring from an erfoneous inter- 
pretation of it's precepts, or a perveraion of it's 
doctrines? 

k3 
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-{ Surely. oramum justice would pul tjiie nega- 
live upon such aemclumui. InUderaBt seal 
ie not* howerer, the viee of Ae i^; it ie u 
error upon which the prog^ms oi our know- 
ledge has had a powerful influence. This, 
therelbre, of all the afg^umenta of the Infidel, 
appeaiB the most absurd and fnirolotts. . 

But in replying to your objections, I have, 
as usual, been led away from my direct sab* 
ject:*^tlie inftience of Rdigion upon tho hap« 
piness of the individual. 

I resume, — And surely the faculties with 
which we are endowed^ the consdoamess of 
possessing, them, and the liberty of adiicm 
granted us, are sufficient evidences to intelli* 
gent beings, Aat they are ifovmed taderive their 
happiness fnnn the thon^t that ihey emanate 
from some great cause, are a part of s(»ne grand 
combination, and continually tend to a superior 
state of being ! 
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Simple iwtkibii^'virmdd hssve emblfd. vuk to 
preserFe a pemhahl* fraBM^bvl AindMem to 
comaectxui vitk a anperiov ofderiof beings^aiid 
lo mkke Bs a pari of agsttid iriiifle. The gifts 
^f Bilare ap^ar ta^lead iiS'ta Bd^gimi, as th« 
Hiealif to attain aomegiaQd endy by exeraisiiig, 
iEis it dbes, tiie noUost faiciilties and tlie sweetest 



i • . 



For, ia tha midst ^sf ill <Ua oonsdous digaitjr, 
we feel our weakness; aanraaadod as we are 
by magnificent endencea ^ power^ we feel 
wbat atoms we are» and afinostinsltBettvely feel 
the njeceesity of' a strength beyond any tUng 
deriTed firom earth to support ns; a rational 
sentiment seems to urge us to implore this sup* 
port from that Power whose operations are so 
visible, and from ^ nature we ascend to nature's 
God/' - , 



Thus far nature hersdf s^eois to guide us, 
and to elevate our wishes to the Sapreme ; bat 
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here she leaves us ;— she g^ves us. no cerfain 
assurances, that those wishes affect the great 
God of the aniverse* We se^ indeed, every 
where around us inexhaustible proofr of bene^ 
Tolmce, wder, and goodness, and we bdieve, 
by imitating these jperfections, we may please 
and propitiate the great exemplar of them, and 
concur, however feeUy, 'in his great deai^^ ; 
and what is yet more grateftd to the heart, open 
a communication wtth Him^ by liw hoamge of 
gratitwle and adoration. Thus does- the mind 
become habitually conversant with the most 
exalted sulgeets, and h^>piBes8 must- be the 
residt;^as we are raised above. the petty, dis* 
turbances of earthly objects, and earthly vicis- 
situdes* 

If such are the benefits of the. Religion of 
nature, how infinitely augmented is every mo* 
tive, how infinitely increased every blessing', 
when we acknowledge the.Beligion of Revela- 
tion!— discovering to man the true nature of 
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his €Oii4ittoii» tlie feasob of Ua sttuatioii in^tfafi 
world, and the ultimate end of his being ; ^viiich 
at onee dears np the perplexities of doubt, and 
banishes, out fears ; of ;WhkI|, e^ery precepty in 
it's na^rpl atEMLo^dinary operation, tends to the 
iociMse of hiwian happiness. Is there any 
scheme 0f morriity whieh can P^r what Ihat 
does? IM, any one who doubts it, trace oq( 
to, pur iriew. the ever^varying shfules of philo* 
sophic infidilUty»'-rfo>m him who rejects h9 
Saviour to hi9l wboirejeete his God» and point 
out solid ground whereon we can res^ where 
we can find quiet and tranquillity (remember- 
ing that apathy and ob^racy must not be mis- 
taken for them); ny to gnre confidence and 
^m^tii^if tftjflm l]lnuuiMnind^-««any to plaee- us 
beyond the tMMdt of hudan passions? Not 
the Infidel knows there is not; Imt there is a 
prineiple in thdlr Isystem that delights in laying 
waste in the bosom of o^rs that happiness 
they have rejected from their own; hence the 
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ardour of lofidek ib diMeniiiativg tbeir doc- 
trines. 

** BuLtbese, tkoa think'st, are glooniy .ways to joy.*' 

^ It is in yain (I think yoii say) you wish us 
to attend to those consideratioBs, while we have 
so many reasons to doubt the benevolence of the 
Being upon whom you bid us rely. Do we not 
see vice every where triumphant) while honesty 
and virtue are languishing in obscurity and 
despondency ; and how is this to be reconciled 
with the idea of a Divine Plrovidence, or likely 
to call forth gratitude.** 

The basis of this reproach must first be es- 
tablished ere we endeavour to meet it, imd in 
the exiEuninatim we must net deduce our iafev-^ 
eace from external triumph or abaaeitoeAt, from 
splendour and obscurity; all thes^e are some- 
times very, very foreign to the internal senti- 
ment^^ — ^to which alone we must look, to- form 
our estimate of happiness and niisery. But I 
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Tenture lo dssert, withoiil fbar of ^vuu«««>mviii 
that, taking not isolated inddents, bnt the whole 
of life, we shall find that the most constant sa- 
tisfaction, and the purest happiness, attend those 
minds whidi are fraught with a mild and geiitle 
pietyy^—firm, rational, and pure ; such as a God 
of compassion, goodness, wisdom, and purity 
may be supposed to inspire* We need but to 
examine the liFcis and sentiments of men of the 
world and the men not of the worlds as they 
have been exhibited to us by themielyes, or 
those who intimately knew them. 

First obserring, that if our sum of happiness 
were to be cafeulated by our merit or demerit 
here below, our life would be reduced to such 
a selfish calculation, that it would lose all in- 
terest, and hope itself must expire. I need not 
go farin the present cirde of your friends, my 
dear Albert/to^ find my model for a man of the 
world. I correct tftyiself, I would say amongst 
those who profess a friendship fer you ; for 
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(eaU me not sererc), tlie*o«opi of w lafidel 19 
not the soa for ibe g«iiu{M plaHtr-it fe for, for 
too cold and clwerl^ss ! : 

Now ondMUy tdl ne, hare yoa fowd 10 these 
^oiir c«iip«Moii8 (1 aV<»d appeal to your own 
heatt), Iwwe yoii fofund in them, indications of 
superior internal happiness? Whence that al- 
ternate gloom and Tident elation^ Aat resdess- 
ness and harry of spkit, those une^al manners 
tad caprices of temper, of which I Imve irften 
heard you compkin, even while you were ex- 
tolling the commanding force of their genius, 
their attic wit, and their profomd learning. 
Perhaps you may reply, ** ftom cOnstiMition and 
a temperament pecidiar to genius;' 

H BMiy in part arise from diese cause9» hut 
I diffidently "think it inay more jp^ J^ ^^^i* 
bnted to an indistinct speefr^whachioontinually 
liaiitita, of dtoth and a future yOgmenh the 
reality of which tfaey h^vft nofi tfa^ ecmrage to 
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exttmine^ yet from it have no poorer to remoTe 
their eyes. -If they eadeairoiir to retire from it 
into^ themselves, what is the scene that there 
awaits them? — nothing but disgast and aver*- 
sion* In spite of all their efibrts to avoid the 
conyietiony they are compelled to acknowledge 
that their lives have been passed solely in the 
gratification of selfish passions, for the sake of 
which all sacred ties have been dissolved. In- 
stead of bringing their portion iA good-will, and 
adding to social love and joy, they have de- 
stroyed the happiness of all around them, by 
unjust, unsocial, and criminal passions. 

Base and faithless deserters from the end of 
their being, by wick^ deception they spread 
rain and misery around them. Can joy dwell 
in hearts like these? Reflections will arise to 
shew them to themselves, when their hearts will 
proDOttDce they have been fools as well as vit 
lains ; and to conceal from others what they so 
plainly see, becomes the object of their constant 

L 
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vigilance. Tliejf dfir^I ftiHoiig me0| conteibu* 
tiug notibiog to liieir. leUcity^h-aiid .unebte to 
partake of it, from the tonralt of bad paasionss 
which conttnaally agitate their sooISi Can 
happiness he the portion of those who feel they 
ddserre not a {Head on earth, and can hare 
none inlieavenf ' 



** yfhat terrestrial woe can match 



-^ Tlie s^-conTieted bosom, which hath wrought 
*^ The bane of others, or enslave^ iUelf 

« With shackles vile ? " 

When the soul loathes itself. 



It is not requisite such men should be punish- 
ed by man, to make diem utterly miserable; 
their own hearts' take ample vengeance for the 
laws 'Aey have violated ; external ills are light 
to what they feeL • Such men will indeed some- 
•tnnes succeed in deceiving the world into an 
ddea ef Aka Imng happy, by a well-acted hy- 
pocrisy, by their brilliant fancy^ and their Jevity 
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of manner^ but M this is false and hollow. 
Deep concealed are all 

" The innate tortures of that fell* despair, 
<^ Which is remorse, without the fear of hell ; 
*' Bttty all in all sufficient of itself, 
^ Would make a hell in heaven.*' 

Oh ! what shall exorcise 

«< From out th* unbounded spirit the quick sense 
** Of it's own sins, wrongs, sufferance, and reward, 
« Upon itself? There is no future pang 
" Can deal that justice on the self-condemn'd 
" He deals on his own heart.'* 

(Bimoif'd Manfred,) 
" Slight are the outward signs of evil thought; 
'< Within, within, 'twas there the spirit wrought." 

(Conair,) 

How different is the condition of the men 
not of the world, need scarcely be said, for their 
happinesHB is independent of it's mere externals ; 
their pleasures are all heartfelt, internaL Their 
minds are prepared for every situation, because 
they know all are fixed by a merciful and wise 

* Deep, in f&« or^mal. 
1.2 
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Being, and although they may be subjected to 
transitory evil, it probably may be a part of thai 
universal harmony which pervades the moral 
world, however imperceptible to our finite un» 
derstanding. The world not bestowing their 
enjoyments, they are little affected by it!s 
changes ; but with hearts of the softest sympa- 
thetic feeling, and minds open to every innocent 
enjoyment, they can firmly meet every vicissi- 
tude. If the world frown, they know they have 
a sure refuge to flee to: are it's favours be- 
stowed, they know and acknowledge it's source, 
and gratitude to the original Dispenser breathes 
in good-will to his favored instruments. Every 
thing animate and inanimate awakens in them 
the liveliest emotions of happiness, as connect- 
ed by a thousand nameless ties with the God 
t^ey adore and trust. Every thing within them 
and around them, keeps alive this pleasing emo- 
tion of grateful love. The contemplation of 
themselves excites a sentiment of joyful admi- 
ration, worthy of Him they adore. 
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They cootemplatetbe nspiriog powen of their 
miiid, and rejoice in the fai^ally of eicplorin^ tdl 
the charms of existence ; and, conscious of their 
immortal destination^expatiate withdelight upon 

4 T 

views which it openl» of Continual improyement. 
Considering life %iit as the yestibuleythey dili- 
gently study the elements of that knowledge they 
are to perfect in that other^to which it leads, and 
to which they look with lively hope. Sensibility, 
and all'it's train of pure emotions, they unweari- 
edlyexereise in promoting the felicity and good 
of others, and find it ^ thrice blessed/' Search- 
ing for a proportion between die boundless 
range of their wishes and the meditations of 
their souls, with the narrow views of the'^pre- 
sent existence, apd finding none, dieir faith in 
another of extended intelligence i» etipengthen- 
ed and confirmed ; and in the contemplation of 
this gran^ truth, in adoring Him who has^ re- 
vealed if , who has surrounded them i^ithevery 
thing than can encourage expeeta[j<Hif and who 
has allowed A»ni thus to approach to so near 

l3 
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a knowledge of his perfeotions, they "find their 
weU-spring of happiness. 

Yes, believe n^e^ my beloved but misguided 
friend, equally happy and honorable are those 
who unite Religion with moralky^ and who 
daily increase the purity of both by perfecting 
their faith in a God and Redeemer.. Compared 
with the happiness such indiyid^aIs enjoy, 
every other sinks into nothing;, and this^tbis 
alone is worthy^ — ^Ihis alone can fill the soul of 
an immortal and accouii^le being.. 



^ PhUofophy,. baptaz'd 



t€ 



In the pure fountMn of eternal loye^ 
*' Has eyes indeed ; and viewing all she sees 
" As meant to indicate a God to man, 
" Gives Him the praise, and forfeits not her own." 

■ ■ ** Natore» throwing wide 

*^ Her yjsfl opaqu^y discloses with a 4Biile , 
** The Anthor other beauties, who,.retir'd 
** Behind his own creation, works unseen 
<' By the impure; and hears his pow'r deny'd. 

** Thou ai% the source and centre of all minds,. 
'* Their only poiat of rest, eternal Word! 



c< 

€t 
*t 
€i 
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From The* defMortiBg, tbey are lost, and nre 
At nuidomy— without bononr, hope^ or peace. 
From Thee^ is aJl that sootbs the life of man^ 
His high endeavour, and his glad success ; 
His strength to suffer, and his will to serve.'' 

Cowrsir. 



I believe, were it [los^iUe . to' ascertain it 
dearly, it would be acknowledged, ' that, in 
drawing this contrast, I have not sketched an 
^x^^tti^^ picture^— and of this. your more 
extended experience will enable' ydU to judges 
if you determine to direst yourself of partidity ; 
and, imperfect as my attempt may be, I yet 
trust it is sufficiently strong and. aulhentie to 
confute the objection against the moral go- 
vernment of the Deity, although I cannot see 
that a belief in his existence must be withheld^ 
because we do not know precisely in what 
manner and at what period he will punish cor 
reward die creatiires c^his will. • 

Should we not rather wail in humility and 
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obedience for thai nuHueiity when he shall deign 
to make ns ftilly acquainted with hisr itttributes ? 
Instead of making the mysteries of his provi- 
dence an occasion of doubt, should we not ra- 
ther believe that the apparent disorders of the 
moral world, compared with the harmony we 
observe in the materiali announces a period of 
equilibrium and perfection, — a time when, every 
creature shall know his connection with the 
harmony of the whole, and the wisdom of the 
Creator will be fully proved in the operations 
of h» providence, as it now is in die Vestiges of 
hia power f But we are at present too far re- 
moved from the High and Lofty One, to^pretend; 
without being guilty of presumption, to measure 
his works by bur bounded capacity, by our inv- 
perfect scale. Let us recollect the distance 
wludi •separates man from his Creator, and let 
us humbly adoriei and obediently serve,: but 
never presume io faAom the d^pth of hii ways, 
or question the wisdiun and mercy of his go- 
vernment. What! the diild of dust conieud. 
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with the souree of life ! the fleeting shadow of 
a monient, presume to reach to the heights of 
eternity ! an almost impereeptible atom, ques- 
tion the attributes of the Infinite! Amazing 
pride, most lamentable presumption! Deity 
brought to the bar of his creatures ; there to 
wait the dedsion of their judgment, ere he is 
believed or reverenced ! But, you say, " How 
can we be expected to reverence, or beKeve in 
a Being, we cannot comprehend, and whom we 
do not perceive saves us from the evils in which, 
if he controls the world, he has placed us ; we 
do not perceive he interferes with, or directs 
us." 

Are we, then, to doubt his assistance, because 
his ways are above the flight of our minds ?*— 
'* We^fh me the weight of the fire, or measure 
me the blast of the wind, or call me again the 
day that' is past;" then will I admit your right 
to question, then will I admit the cruelty which 
has drawn a veil befof e the essence of the God- 
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head* Would it not, hQwey^» be. more honor* 
able to the Deity, more con^jsteot ifith our 
limited views, to humbly, acknowledge that our 
understanding is yet too weak to discover the 
secret it searches for? 

It has been justly observed, ^ tbere is a. point 
where reason ceases to be reason/' and it surely 
applies where the mind dwells upon the mj^ 
teri^ of Rdigion and Providence, as a reason 
to doi^bt the erne and contemn the other. But 
is it in Religion and Previdene^ only^ that we 
find mysterie$ f Need you go farther than your 
own frame, to find them multiplied? but do 
you doubt your own identity, because your very 
nature is a mystery ? 

» 

Explain to me, what is the mysterious autho- 
rity of your will over yodr actions ? Expliun to 
me, what it is that sends the thought to the 
remotest period of tiihe, that places the imagi- 
nation in the most distant garters of the ^lobe, 
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that bidSs it range from earth to heaven? Tell 
mellow the soul assembles and inrestigates the 
host of recollections and anticipations, some- 
times crowding in with overwhelming impetu- 
osity, soniietimes deaf to our inost urgent sum- 
mons f Explain to me these operations of your 
own nature, then will I admit you may queistion 
-the Deity, because your mind cannot grasp his 
imini^nsity. But should we not rather grate- 
fally acknowledge, that our existence is united 
with so many wonders ; and bow with reveren- 
tial awe before that powerful Being, who has 
bestowed so many blessings; and mark with 
astonished delight the perfection which our 
spiritual faculties may acquire by their simple 
and humble, but constant exercise. Albert, 



** I know thee proud, 



** For olice let pride beMend thee ; 
" Art thou amlMtioas ? why thou make the mtrm : 
•* Thine equal ? " 

<' When I behold a genius bright, and base 
" Of towering talents and terrestrial aims; 
Methinks I see, as thrown from her high sphere, 



4< 
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"** ffbe glorious fragments of a sohI i»mortaly 

<< With rubbish mix'd, and glittering in the dust.*' 

Oh, doubt no longer, my friend! unless you 
can give more substantial reasons why you 
should not believe, than that you cannot fatbosT 
the secrets of nature, the mysteries of Provi- 
dence, or your own capacities. Imagine you 
hear the Eternal Source of all, thus aiMressing 
you;— 

** Go to admire a portion of my universe, to 
search for happiness, and to learn to love me; 
but do not try to raise the veil with which I 
have covered the secret of thy existence. I 
hav*e composed thy nature of some of the 
attributes which constitute my own essence: 
thou would*st be too near me, if I should 
permit thee to penetrate the mysteries of it; 
wait for the moment destined by my wisdom ; 
till then, thou canst only reach me by reverence 
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and gratitude."* . The gmnA truths necessary 
and sufficient to regulate our conduct, and com* 
fort our hearts, are easily perceiFed, and so 
plain they cannot be mistaken. It has been 
expressively remarked, that ** God is like the 
sun, at which we cannot steadfastly gaze with- 
out injury to our vision ; but throwing down 
our eyes, we perceive it's rays, and the beauties 
it spreads around." I close this letter now, and 
offer to your perusal some lines from the pen 
of a friend, which, as treating on the same sub- 
ject as a part of it, perhaps you may not find 
quite uninteresting. 

I remain, with anxious, wishes for your true 
happiness, dear Albert, 

Your faitbfid ■ 

Eugenia. 

« Eugenia has quoted this address from a meteffaysical 
writer i but it must be acknowledged, it has none of the 
mischievous perplexities of tbe study, but is a good comment 
on << Thou knowest not now, but thou shdt know hereafter.". 

M 
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STANZAS. 

" r am fearfully and wonderfully made. 



Fond Atheist ! could a giddy daDce 

Of atoms, lawless hurFd, 
Produce so regular, so fair. 

So barmoniz'd a world ? 

Why not Arabia's driving sands, 

The sport of evVy storm, 
A palace here, the child of chance, — 

Or there, a temple form % 

Presumptuous wretch ! thyself survey, 

Thy lesser fabric scan ; 
Tell me from whence th' immortal dust. 

The God, — the reptile, Man ? 

Where wert thou, when the embryo earth 

From chaos burst it's way? 
When stars, exulting, sung the morn, 

And hail'd the new-born day i 
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Or tell me whence the seedy speck. 

The miniature of man, 
Nurs'd in the womb, and iill'd with life, 

It's primal course began ? 

What fingers brace the tender nerves, 

The twisting fibres spin ; 
Who clothes in flesh the hard'ning bone, 

Or ^weaves thcf silken skih ? 

w 

Why chanc'd thehead and teiMjev heart, 

Life's more immediate throne,-^ 
Where fatal ev'ry touch, to be 

Immaird in solid bone? 

f » 

Where learnt the lirer to digest 

The silver floods of chyle, 
And in it's proper vase confine 

The saiffron-colour'd bile ? 

Who taught the wand'ring tides of blood 
To leave the vital urn, — 

m2 
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Visit eadi limb in purple streans^ 
And faithfully return ? 

* ' 

How know the lungs to heave au^ pant ; 

Or how the fringed lid 
To guard the fearful eye, and brush 

The suUy^d orb unhid f 

How came the nerves to know the will 
The hinged limbs to wield, — 

The tongue ten thousand tastes discern, 
Ten tihousaid accents build f 

• * ■ 

/ 

How delicate the maay ear^ 

To image every sound ! 
The eye to ciiteh the pletising view, 

Or feast on. scenes around ! 

Who taught the syq^thetie i^d 

Another's woe to prove, — 
Or gave the heart of man to fedi 

Each fond entrcinee of love ? 
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A vaunt conceit! and learn to know 
The timers approaching near. 

When each most answer for himself. 
While list'ning angels hear. 



'. • :t 
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NoTS.— The Editor believes these lines m&y have ap- 
pear^d lb* print beib^e, t>at hopes apology is uiiiiecessai^ fi>v' 
their iiisertion in a letter upon a skiiilar scdb^jlfct.. ' 

Ma 
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tETTER m 



EUOBNIA to AlBSRT. 



X OUR objections are bo multiplied, my dear 
Albert, that were it not for the appearance of 
defeat, which I am ikx lijPiip^ allowing, I should 
no further contend the point, upon which you 
appear aa inflexible as your ^ little casuist*' 
To pursue the subject, therefore: — You say, 
that *^ hope, upon which I dwell with such con- 
stant repetition, is not, cannot be, of sufficient 
power to determine men to the observance of 
morality, and to subject them to the sacrifices 
imposed by virtue/* But I would <u?ki why in 
this single in^tanjpe,, cLo^,^|iqp^ qf ^pi89^ 
cease to be a^^uudittf .< i i 



plaBs ell life^ :biiti bopel ,iiihfttii|ttike»'llieat ua 

t0g9Bf . bdti eoipootatbu^fli . WbyL^ tUen - iat aotiud ^ 
demoBRtratiob; na^kred -ti^astttrec yotti>ob)|hn> 
9iii^:)Hfliil^. to^ indiioe y9tt modUtat^ly to Us^ 
tkiagft tempoi^ tlMt ^paa' inay not fecMt' 
thiDg!8;e|emaIJ> Biftif j«mdo|«qn«erdeak>ii«* 
staitianv^jitM.iiillii^d it in.lte.Bnwh^ af 
die:Galiild9 w^iitlttuiytfiM toaiiafl«yieil^ to 
aeknamladl^ i$i^mAio ti^v^t^Wt-^ltimlmt 
too w«^<kna«1^tiH«lltlM.«la§arilB^o£tho(Eie Hfim 
deny ilMtrf^b^liaicie lamimifisnmei^itja^ awibl^ 
btit hai^iwted)iheb.doiibtli,aiiA;4BMfB'»thM#' 
ai^^mrata^ iipoii'^v<aw> .obacilraevaMli mobtfad 
passages. But suffi^! mei adyt fd^i^ lo asawpo 
you 



'* Who most examine, most believe : 

*^ Read the whole volume. Sceptic, then reply.'* 

Ii6tme'e^aCyiMt*(ileiif to enmiiiti iHeiHittei 
of Cl]^tilMiQr( wkb a etfM'dJiq^ioiiate mmd ; 
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and if thus examined, divested of prejudice or 
preccmoeired opiuioiie, I dare aware myself and 
yen, that you w31 * find . them irresislible; A 
mind of - sneh ^ discernment * as jrour^s, - Albert^ 
cannot fail to.diseoF«r the acconkuicy of it's 
statements, witherery flnctdation of feding in 
yovr 6wn bosom. There the.Deity is represent- 
ed in such magnificence, :power,'oompas9ioii, 
and'longHEHifferM^, that ityon.'.cannet'; bal' ac«* 
knowledge his right of supremacy, and, be Jed 
to a willing obedience of Ids laws. ' Aiguments 
mi^t bemnltiplied upm dus most impbrtant 
of *al( sobjecisi bat thf ro are too many aUe and 
clear ;expesiii6ns of the -eTsdenbes: of revealed 
truth, to i^ender itneoessafy for me to add my 
feeble sitflrageiti it's favour. 



<< But, be it &lse. 



" What truth on earth so precions as tfie lie 7*^ 

• '«■.' • • ' ' . > ■ •• 

Tot there we find precepts which give to life 
civilityf happiness, foid piirity ; and to. death 
peaee^ fortitude,, and hope. ^ If we m9r»>if e .ere 
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with Aqm who have drank deep of the fomitaiii 
of hmnaa kaowkdge, and who dmohed not the 
pearl of their salvittion in the drauffht. We 
err with Bacon, the great confidant of natare, 
fravicht with all the learning of the past, and 
aloMNt fffoadent of the f uture, yet too wne nol 
to know his weakness^ and too philesopbie not 
to feel his igBoranoe. We err wiA AfiHwi 
rising cb an aogers wing to heamn, and, Kk^ 
the hiird of morBy. soaring out of sight mnid the 
music of Idp gratelU piety. We err with Locke, 
wheae pure phBesophy only tanght hfan to adore 
il^s aniisa, whose waqsi loVe o^^eniriBfe liberty 
wan ner^r ohiH^ intoTdMKs* wMl ii's^ Au- 
thor- We erT' with Newtta, whose '«tar-Iike 
spirit, shooting athwart the darkness of the 
sphere, too soon, to le^ncend the plaice of^his 
nativity/'* With men like these, my Albert, 
and' innuflrarahle dthefv oi die siane'elnMted 
genius and nndeot pi^ty, let ns» like the in« 
dividual whose animated words I have nsedi 
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determine to err, until something more worthy 
our belief and homage than the Christian Beli- 
gion is offered to us. 

■ • ' 

But, Albert, if there is not a God,, if there is 
no. future world, — think, for a moment think, 
what aire the heayy douds, what the orerwhelm* 
jiog darkness, which must cover the .feeiingv^ 
that se€im to outstrip our reason, . ii^en en« 
dearouring to explore futurity! . For a tnoment 
think of the profound, the melancholy, the eter* 
nal; si^ce,; whkih' would surround all nature; 

that wp«4d Adlow this g»yaudbMuttful world! 
.^tth I^^CtfBs pantiiiig .with hope, and none^to 
cling to I with hearts shrinking firmn death, and 
annihilation, but seeing them adFance. with 
ri^|>id strides, and unaUe to elude them ! 

. Does Atheism, then, as it boasts, free us from 
the tehror of futurity i Surely not. Can. such 
a system ptoduce happiness? Oh no! because 
it is repugnant to every emotion of nature.*- 
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Ob the cmtrary/ as has been justly observed, 
^ A: Grod, such as my. heart delineates, en- 
eoia»g«8 . and moderates my feelings ; I say to 
myself, he is good and .indulgent He knows 
i^y weakness, he loves to produce happiness, 
vokd I see Uie advances of dieath without terror. 
But to Uve under the dominion of an insensible 
nature,' mc^ make eveiy fear reasondble. In 
vain I demand what is to become of me? it is 
deaf to my voice* Devoid of will, of thought, 
or feeling, it is governed by an irresistible force, 
whose motion is a mystery never to be un- 
fbldei"* 

Can a feeling and elevated soul, enjoying a 
sentiment of it's own grayideur, bear to^ think 
upon such an end, — ^bear ta .anticipate such a 
destruction of all it's faculties? Surely such 
thoughts would blight the noblest actions, and 
be a continual source of despondency. Save 
M% merciful God, from such a fatal delusion! 

* JJeokar, 
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guard our toiuis from tudi horrid phantoiBfti 
from atl thole errors of ream and dangeroutf 
aophiaCiieBy which draw a baMer between matt 
and his Creator! Okl Albert^ hid joa, like 
me, watched the dow hvA eteaity steps of death 
adniBce towards those who were most dear, 
had you beheld his approach ill the moments of 
soUtode; had yon known etery earthly tie 
(save one) dissolTed, and fife presentmg a 
dreary waste, the Tisions of human hope dis- 
peQed,----you sorely wonM, Uke oli^ seek to 
vefresh your exhausted spirit, froth the i^ource 
of hope which Religion mercifully presents; 
rather than dash from your own lips the draught 
lAe ofibrs, and rashly deprive your fellow-crea- 
tures of the same cordial of hope, — or, with 
horrid mockery, offer in it's stead the bitter 
<ihalice of doubt, uncertainty, and despair! 

■ 

• ■ 

** What an old tale is th^s ! " my Albjort cries. 

/^ I grant the argument is old, — but truth 
** No years impair; and had not this been true, 
*^ Thou never hadstdeapis'd it for it's age« 
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<< Truth is inunortal as thy soul ; and ftble 
** As fleeting as thy joys. Be wise, nor make 
** Heav'n's highest blessing yengeance j O be wise ! 
** Nor make a curse of inunortality." 

YOWQ. 

Adieu ! That conviction may pierce the heart 
of Albert, is the unceasing prayer of his 

Faithful 

Eugenia. 



P.S. This letter is but a short one, but the 
messenger waitsy and obliges me to close it 
lon^ crc I wished. 
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LETTER VIU. 



EuGEj^iA to Albert. 



h AR from me, my dear Albert, is the wish or 
the intention that you should rest upon my feeble 
judgment, in subjects of conscience; never, 
never did I for a monieiit desire to bisM your 
reason or opinions upon a pAiiit'of;siich vital 
importance as Religion, and the parfienlar mo- 
dification of it you might chuse. No : I only 
require a faithful examination before it is ques« 
tioned, and not to have unavoidable mysteries 
made the pretext of condemnation and doubt. 

** Read and revere the saered page ; a page 
** Where triamphs immortality, a page 
** Which not the whole creation could produce, 
^* Which not the conflagration shall destroy*"—— 
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^ There tnititt d^eund, of sov'ireiga aid to peace f 
'' Ah ! do not priee them less^ because inspir'd : 
<< As4hou and thine are apt and'proud to do. 
'< If not mspir'd, th«t pregnant page had stood 
<< Time's treasure ! and the wonder of the wise ! " 

YotNG. 

■ » - » 

J^x^rt the wfiole powers, of your reason up^i^ 
this ^axmxMW^ — trace the fountaia of oujc 
Q^Ugjo^ to d^, fery head; it w|l( foe^ ib€( 
i|earch» and m^ill he found pure ai|d: refreshing* 
But, to speak without a metaphor^ our Religion, 
is truly a rational one; and it cannot be dis« 
pleasing to Him who endowed us with the 
faculty, that we exercise it : but reason^ has it's 
proper limits, which passed — degenerates into 
wild hypothesis, and daring con jectuce* If our 
reason, humbly exercised, leads us to doubl 
the proofs .of Religion, it at least should pre^ 
serve us from regardiQg them with oOnt^mpt ^ 
it at least should resftett. the opinions of others, 
so ffur as to prerent aB endeavours to bliikl 
them with the veil which obscures our own 

n2 
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view. It at least should guard us against with- 
drawing that support from others, upon which 
we cannot rest our own hope. 

Every individual is allowed, by the mild laws 
of our country, the free exercise of his Religion, 
whatever it*s form ; every man is permitted to 
judge for himself on religious subjects : but all 
law would become a dead letter, were every 
one allowed to disseminate his doctrines, and 
thus to subvert with impunity the Religion of 
the state.-^ 

'' To smile at piety, yet boast aloud 
<' Good-win to men."— 

If, therefore, in your examination of Chris- 
tianity, you cannot see how unequivocally it 
points out our beginning, our condition, and 
our destination, — if you cannot see there dis- 
played a sovereign, unbounded goodness, an 
inexhaustible compassion, oh endeavour not to 
remove this sustaining faith from others, who 
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hkve {imni hr thjQi diiinh sjf^tem of intercessioD 
md redeiiiptiim aii tocbor» keeping.. them sure 
and: Btsadfast mfkettonnsrof life!) S^ek not, 
oh! fliedtinofyia ihe^ideLfiiyomvWn Mu^n, 
fo 9prefid deisbioil ^ver the moit'eleTBlhigf se»« 
tinieiits, Bor« wkh the poi9one4 shafts of ridicole, 
to n^ouiid these hearts yea possess no biJm to 

Oh, my friend ! vrhej^L I think (and^ sdas! when 
do I c^as^. tp think?) of the perversion of that 
moral sense I once thought so j tot, so pure; 
when I think of the torpidity of that sense which 
was onpe ttQ lively in you, of wh^^t is due to^ the 
Cr^at^i^kH^yrbMfft^ sinks in despondency, and 
my ^k^ts^Veye:s^es realized that affecting pic- 
tare :ef a m^n, whose rai^ge of intellect can. 
reaf}h wJtb .^^cHonrniding Purvey over the broad 
fiQ)da)of Ji4man:apl»GQl£Uion, who can meet with 
f^flierksa 'jcenfidence e^ery intrkaftcy of human 
argnn^nt^ wb(^ eaii, slep by step, scale Ae sub- 
limities of science and' seem to subordinate all 

n3 
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nature, and yet is utterly blind to hm own %fue 
dignity, and in a state of kmentable apathy 
concerning the great prerogative of his nalure ! 
Can yonr enlarged mind be satisfied ifttfa chain* 
ing itself to sablnnary things ? Oan it not find 
worthier objects upon which to exercise it's 
powers, than questioning opinions and princi- 
ples essential to our happiness f and if candour 
obliges you to censure^ yet to respect what you 
perceive generally useful, nor seek artfully to 
destroy or relax the bonds which unite men to 
their God and Judge ? 

I agree with you, that severity and supersti- 
tion are to be dreaded, and avoided ; but a cul- 
pable indiflference is equally to be dreaded, as 
the fruitful parent of unnumbered misfortunes, 
which Religion can alone save us from ; for it 
is so far from being a violent and rigorous 
principle, that it is the foundation of every social 
virtue, of every mild and indulgent sentiment: 
such a Religion, moderate and rational, let me 



I 
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once oiore repeat^ cto. dkne gmde us to the path 
of htppineBs ahd virtiiey by.iiddressiiig equally 
our kearft aad minds. In the spirit of charily 
and forbearanoe^ithicb the Gospel I recpinmend 
to your aeiSoui study breathes through every 
page, I have written ; oh, that a persuasive unc- 
tion might attend my words ! that you may see 
and rest upon those principles, whose base is 
fixed beyond the narrow circle of terrestrial 
interests ! Open all your faculties to the splen- 
did light which surrounds you ; let your heart 
and your mind welcome it, and seek your true 
pleasure in diffusing it. 

A sudden faintness overpowers me; — I must 
lay aside my pen for awhile. I am a little 
recovered ; but my head is strangely confused, 
I find I cannot continue. • 

Albert, if I should die (call me not fanciful), — 
if I should die, forgive me whatever has ap- 
peared harsh in my correspondence, in consi- 
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demtiob of the motmi rnhkh bin-pMiiBpted me. 
I|eftT0ii tir my witn^ilSi it hat been lb inure 
yiMT tiappineai! Oh^ amre ytavtdf, tlmt a 
pray«n A*< it may be so, will be wafttd to «be 
eternal fount of mercy, wilb Ae la«t mg^ of 
your . . ' ' ' ! 

Fond and faitbful 

. . EUGEIIIA* 



» / 



Tbe last lines of this letter w«re nearly illegible, from 
being eyidentlj written with a trembling and agitated band, 
as well as from the traoes of many tears. 
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CONCLUDING LETTER. 



From » * • « to Albert. 



▼T ERP it possible any (hing couid ie^dd to my 
present gri^sif, it wpuld be augmented, by thq 
necessity \ have, my once dear young friend, 
of apprising you, that the visions of earthly 
happiness, which froni boyhood you have con*- 
tempjlatedi are ^r ever dispelled^ — alas! but 
too surely dispelled, by your own rash folly and 
dereliction of early-dberished principle ! 

Our Eugenia is now an angel of light ! does 
not this fact pierce, libs the lightning's flashy to 
the very . recesses of yoiii' soul! It is on this 
assurance, I am enabled to fix my view^ — from 
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this I derive my consolation. Ah ! if y&u could 
do so, she might not have died ! but I write not 
to reproach. You loved her ! and well I know, 
though age has moderated feelings which in 
youth were at once my bliss and bane, — ^well 
I know the bereaved heart cannot rest satisfied 
with the mere announcement of a loss in which 
all others is comprised ;— that it seeks, nay de- 
mands the minutest detail of the circumstances 
connected with-it: tad I iiew» wiAn trembling 
hand and agonn^d Ikeart, htfifisn to fUW this 
act of frienddui^ md (^ doty,«-4)etb to satisfy 
your feelingis, anid dso with Ae .hikpe that the 
detail may tend to eflTeci that chang^e of sienti- 
ment, upQir which the departed angel; m whom 
I shall speak, resfed her earAIy hapj^ness t-*- 
and suffer me here to remind you, ' 

*' They monrn the dead» who lire as they desire/' 

From tl^ period of your depaortiare ftr £^-— *•, 
dejection,^ far beyond her usuid placid pensive- 
ness, seemed to weigh upon the spirits of my 
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belored. niece; but abe to carefalfy ibnnned 
every affMUomte^^dearoar I TMturedIo make 
to ascertain it's cause, that delicacy forbad my 
urging it, and I was induced at length to believe 
that it was but the natural efiect erf" a separation 
from you, combined with those reflections which 
would vfiU a mind so pure and artless as her's^ 
upon the anticipated change of condition your 
return would accomplish, in becoming the wife 
of him to whom she had so long given her af- 
fefiti(Mls; and I wi|s confirmed in this idea, by 
many little incideat$ daily qceurringi .particu- 
larly her evident effort to osfiiime a cheerfid- 
neas in my society, I believi^ to avoid jAy in- 
nocent raflleryy'-^tbough tthat her mind was 
perturbed, WAS still visible, to my scratiliizing 
affectkm, con&med also by frequently hes^l^ 
her sEt night paeiag hel* apartment withi^tated 
tttep^ ft ' circomsiatee deUeney'Md (iropriely 
equelly prevented my n^Qsaiii^ Id bnti Thus 
time passed em in altenialions of anxiety And 
iiope on my part, ^e latter prcdominaliaig as 
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the period of your retam grew nearer; as I 
then anticipated all would be happiness. 

** How richly were my nooBtide trances hang 
** With gorgeous tapestries of pictnr'd joys! 
" Joy behind joy, in endless perspective !'' 

YOITVG. 

About a fortnight since, business called me 
to London. I. thought Eugenia seemed rather 
pleased at the occurrence; she said, with more 
vivacity than she had evinced for some time, 
^ Do not hurry yourself back, my dear Uncle, 
-for I have a great deal of business ta employ 
me during your absence." •* Very well,** I re- 
plied, *' but I charge you not to prepare your 
wedding dress, for / mean to provide that, if 
' you will trust to my taste.*^ Never shall I for- 
get her moumiiil but heaveidy smile, as she 
took my hand, and kissed it; but she spoke 
not ! On the day of my return, I did, not reach 
- home till late in the evening, and I entered the 
sitting^Toom' without being announced* The 



k 
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dear girl utjtered an :exclfuaaatioii of pleasure 
and sarprise od hearing my voicet bot the light 
was too obscure for me to observe her couq«* 
tenance. When, however, with a parent's 
warmth, I pressed her cheek with my lips, it 
feit like a. living coal to the to«ich; I took her 
hand, — ^it-s burning palm alarmed me. ^ You 
are not well, Eugenia," I observed, anxiously : 
''Yes, dear unde, I have but a dight cold, it 
will soon be weU, now I have my dear induU 
gent nurse." I ordered lights, and it was then 
I saw full evidences of the fever which was 
consuming my angelic companion. Her eyes, 
sometimes without lustre and half-concealed by 
the heavy^closing lid, somethnes emftting a 
brilliancy almost too vivid to look at, and wan- 
dering, with agitated eagerness, to every object. 
UiiwiHing to notice what occasioned me such 
serious alarm, and finding she was not disposed 
to leave me before th^ usual hour of retiring, 
I pleaded fatigue, fnM my jburney, and left 
her, — entreating, her iftstantly to seek repose ; 

o 
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and mentally 1^1 viDgf i 'woidd have medical 
lid vice for her in the itormng. At an early hoar 
I snmmoned her attendant, who confirmed my 
fears, by informing* me,'sfae had passed a sleep- 
less night, and 'was, she thought, very ill; this 
was furth^ Vn>ilfirm%d by the opinion of Dr. BJ 
who lineqniyocairy told me, she was in imminent 
danger, expressing^ his fear that the ardent fever 

f f • - 

with which his interesting patient was attached, 
ftrose from mental causes. To describe the anx- 
iety of the following two days is impossible ; 
during* that period, the dear suflRsrer had but 
few and short intervals of reason. On the third 
day she was perfectly cdlected, and apparently 
so much revived, that hope beamed upon the 
countenances of all. 

« 

^he had e^lpressed a wish to be removed from 
her bed to a sofa by tfa<6 fire, ai^ its \Dfi*. B. did 
hot object, her request was compKed With. She 
had manytimeil during her delirium impatiendy 
inquired 'for letters, and she- renewed her itt« 
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quirjr on this day« She ;wais hijf rediaing upon 
the sofa, supported by the cushions and my 
arm round her waist, when a servant ungfuard- 
edly ent^r^ .^ith. pi letterr— the Ipng^iesired 
leftter*. J Mi ber .trenxb}(Q. She eagerly put 
outhei^ hai>d:for:itS ps eagie^ly, though with 
difieultjs, breke die^i^,«kid seeiMd A^ei iii 
profound. nftenlionriHd she penined it« Iii a few 
nmnents! ht .fell from her hafids ; iihe craped 
them eoiI'VttUTely . togethlnr, while: she Iraised 
htsr beatftiflil eyesy siivSttimiDg in tears^; to heai- 
▼en. "^ Alas ! il is too late V Idife exeiaiiaed^ in 
an acceitt of agMy ; but in a nuAnenf, seenttog 
to reoollect benelf, Ai^ added ^' ungvidtefvl that 
K am i ityGbApl thcods: thee ; 0[ howffert enfly 
thank thee ! we shalh then^ meet in heaven I— 
Let ity-^ohl let it be thy pleasure to perfect, 
stablisliy stiBngthen, settle him I '' These words 
iefi rae no dou>t but that, some cause of grief, 
connected with yoor attachment, was relieved 
ior removed by. your letter, and it's i^piortaDc^ 
was proved by the effect of the sudden revul- 

o2 
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sion of feeling' she bad experienced in the pe* 
rusah ' . , 

She beared a convulsive sob, and fainted; 
continued fits succeeded, and seemed rapidly 
to relax the - springs of life; iTpon reviving 
from the last she had, she seemed tp colleGt 
all her powers for one effbrt ; she threw herself 
feeblj upon my bosom 'za I supported her, and 
said in a low but fiim voice, whfle her irame 
«hook with agitation, ^ I feel, my beloved un- 
cle, my second fetber, that tkU is no time for 
reserves."' She pointed timidly to the letter, 
and continued, — ** Be doubted, he denied his 
God!" she pressed her hand on her forehead, 
^ and could Eugenia be other than miserable ?" 
She looked wildly in my face as she uttered the 
last words, — ^^ but, but," she continued, ^ he 
says, * he almost believes now ;' you, my dea)r 
uncle, will be God*s instrument to perfect that 
blessed change, which, perhaps, I have been 
permitted to begin : we shall have our reward 
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in the eternal wcHrld!" As eke cop^Iu^ed these 
words, she raised m j hand; (^hkh slie bttd con- 
tinned to grasp while she, f poke) tlP hor ]i|i»; 
I felt them quiver as she pressed them upon it, 
whiloher bearutiful eyesy boMiing with healrftnly 
tender^ftfBss, ff^niaiMd ^xed oil my countiBiiMicft. 
Snddentythe pressure became more feeUe, her 
eyes softly fell, and a murmured ** Tell him, 
tell him,'* was interrupted by a gentle sigh, that 
wafted her pure spirit to the bosom of her God ! 
The breath of that sigh, I yet feel on my aged 
cheek, unwetted by a relieving tear. Oh ! Al- 
bert, were it not for those principles, which 
were so sweetly exemplified in the angel I 
hiivo: lo^t, I cMld tit^ke thee, for the ruin thou 
bast caused! 



The- blight ofmjf hliraming. Aswer, is insi one 
exaHk^tJ^^mo^g. thousands of the desolainiig 
power lef these pestiferous pfinci(des; which lay 
waate, itt: their baneful coume; -every: fair fornt 
ofhAp^nies^! Ffoutt the leUer pdiited out to 

o3 
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me, and by the dying accents of my Eugenia, 
I learnt that you have been drawn into the 
Tortex of Infidelity. 

% Alas ! her we mourn was in herself a con- 
futation of your doctrine. You knew the mmd 
'which animated the form of heaven's gentlest 
angel,< — 

» 

*' And are those pow^ to peridiy immature ? 

*^ No : after feeble effort here, beneath 

'' A brighter sun, and in a nobler soil, 

" Transplanted from this sublunary bed, 

" They floniish fair, and put forth all their bloom." 

The passage which called forth the gratitude 
of a pure heart, I found wetted with a tear. It 
was immediately following that, in which you 
account for your unusual silence: — ^ Eugenia, 
almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian ; 
I say not this in leyity, but very seriousness ; 
but I reserve what I have ftnrther to say upon 
the subject for amriculair cmtfeitim : I shall be 
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with yott in a fortaigfat. It is meet that the 
angel who has pointed oat to me the path of 
peace^ should si3e that I pursue it steadily and 
finnly.'' — ^These words gave a parting gf earn of 
joy to her you must now seek abore ; may her 
loss impress upon your soul the value of that 
hope you have hitherto rejected. 

Your love for my only earthly joy, your re- 
spect for the brother of your eariy friend, may 
urge you to come to me ; but think me not un- 
kind if I interdict you, — think me not cruel, 
when I say, too many painful associations would 
be awakened by your presence. It would but 
increase the tension of my feelings, or relax 
them so suddenly, that the consequences might 
be fatal to a life, which may yet be useful^ 
though it never can be happy. 

I shall quit a spot, only endeared to me 
by the presence of her who enlivened it, in a 
few days, immediately to proceed to the West 
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to whom they looked for coiiiisel» instractioni con- 
solation, and aflfection,— -as to a brother, a father, and 
a friend. 

Charles Raymond had beeif the pupil of Mr. Albury, 
and had married th s o r pha n mte of his revered tutor. 
Mary Albwy was entirely worthy of the respect and 
admiratkni of a man so (^teaMe»^^-K>f an attachment 
which was not a transient fancy, but founded on the 
firm basis of esteem for the mental, as well as admira« 
tion of personal graces. 

The pledges of this auspicious union were a daugh- 
ter and three sons. Nature never fonned a more 
lovely and gentle being than Emily Raymond; at this 
period of our narrative^ in her fifteentii year.. IVe 
hejH possessed that peculiar manliness, and frankness 
of character and manners, which is the result of find- 
ing in a fethf r, tbe^ opipl^iiied qualities of a preceptor, 

4 

a companion, a friend, and pnmioter^f their inno()ent 

This amiable pair lequaily prttndad over the edi«»- 
tioB of Am <Akildrett, and' took alhd^ tatercst in 
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everjr circumsCaBce which" might eo&trilrate to their 
wel&re. Thii» identified in their ponnits, dieir 
pleasures, and their duties, this eould not but be a 
family of lore and happiness, a^ ftr as the holiest and 
noblest exercise of the hearts^ Teding^, and the minds* 
energies, can constitute it« ' 



« Tboughl meeting thought, Bind ^B preirenting wiD, 
|« :Wilh boandless ^ai4ck»lc<; foraooglmbut lots •' 
<< Cmi aiuwer loye, ai^ i^eii4er bliss sfp^ircii" .,x .• 



«i 



Raymond had f^ spreial years esceieised his altered 
office, as curate, <iii the noMi otfiE tt ^g tet d; butoillhis 
death of Mr. Albnryi- he solicited bild ofiMinedfroRi the 
veneraUe bishop 4d Durham, 'tho^liviiig of' A <' * 



It was ills delight toMlow i^ the plaus, slid to imi- 
tate die enlightened benevolence, of his revered jfNre- 
deeesior. The catastrophe of- ** the unknown'* waar 
well known to him; and fhe'sp^wheMrhib ashes re- 
posed wall a peeriiar object of- tlayttiOiid^s alten^n : 
it was ooBSeqpeirtly in the same sim][»le stMe of mburn- 
fid neatness, as at the moment of formation ; while 
it*s saered ohaliracter was perhaps rendered ihere im- 
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presfiive by die soft tintingB of time, and the richer 
foliage of the trees that overshadowed the tomb. 

It was avtumn ! that sweet ^ eventide of die year,*' 
so soothing, so calm, sa gentle : when the tnind of 
reflection tarns in upon it*s own flnctnatiions, and 
meditates upon by-past days: when the passions, the 
hopes, and the feai« of Uie soul seem to paose,-— and 
the past, the present, and the ibture seem concentred 
to a point: when ^e parent regards with more in* 
tense intevest the human blossoms, unfolding beneath 
his fostering care, and anticipates for them the fading 
season, which he now contem|dates in nature and 
binself. H^ remembers tiie freshness tif his own 
spring* the gtory of his own summer; feels the soft 
ilielancholy of his autumn, and looks forward without 

• 

disntay to Ihe chiB of his winter, to be cheered .he 
fondly hopes by the green honours of the bxaiichta 
9f the parent atesou. There is no harshness, . no 'Se- 
yeritjyt np sadness, but that wbich bettera the.h^lunt 
in thj^ reflections. Raymond and his Mary, as they 
wandered amid the decaying ^eaes of n^re and 
listened to the winds of aiitumn, felt their hearts soft- 
ened injdee^^ bat ^eiffO^ ^d invigmtf^ to inuitate. 



-foj ^ood-^witt to Qthersy that benerolMice, the. traces, of 
which surr^mnded diem on every side, . They would 
point out to their diildren the volmne of nature, -they 
would bid them study it's sweet morality^ and they 
delig^hted to impress upon their minds the transcend- 
ing mercy of that Bemg who had formed' them, to find 
happiness in the contemplation of his perfecti<m8» and 
to teach them that ** the heart of man is not thus 
£nely touched, but to fine issues."* 

Emily was the animating spirit of the youthiiil 
group, and to contribute to her pleasure seemed to 
constitute that of her brothers. Her birth-day ap- 
proached, and a favorite domestic, who had married 
a substantial farmer in the village, petitioned that the 
auspicious day should be celebrated at the farm, situ- 
ated about a mile from the rectory, and very near the 
coast. 

The boys, dehgbted with the prospect of diis gala- 
day, sought the aid of their fother, to raider the 
preparations worthy of the occasion; and a littk 

* Alison; 
P 
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yacht was nniMifiitfid for her zeceptiaii, on her ar^ 
rifd al the &m, where thej were to have refreah- 
meatSy aiai afterwards to pass seme hours on the 
water. 

It genersOy oocnrs that snch parlies are fovnd more 
delightfal in anticipation, than in reality; but this 
day of innocent amusement seemed lo aflford nniTersal 
satisfaction, for attple subjects of interest; as well as 
enjoyment, were found on the shore, the difi, and 
the view of that migfaty element, which presents so 
much to awaken the holiest and sablimest emotions of 
our nature, e?en while the powers of the mind are yet 
but partially un#[dded. 

The air during the day had that softness and fresh- 
ness which seems to invigorate the mental capacities, 
while it excites to cheerfulness and joy. Towards 
evening, however, it became close and oppressive, yet 
the vault of heaven was unclouded, and the sea was 
but slightly agitated. As the sun declined, a thin 
haze enveloped surrounding objects and obscured the 
horizon, while a few dense clouds began to appear, 
quickly passing, and the sultriness and oppression in- 
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ereased. The farmer and his famify, aecustomed to 
watch the variatioDs of the atmoafihcare, pronouaced 
thai a storm was brooding, and Mr. Raymond entirely 
concurred in the opinion, altliough he did not think 
it portended speedy danger* 

H^ summoned^ hov^ever, his animated children, \vho 
were enjoying with the true zest of innocence and 
health the hospitable attentions of their delighted 
hostess, of whom (accustomed instantly to obey the 
wishes of their father) they took a hasty feurewell, and 
lirepared to retnpi home. 

• - * *v 

Before, however, ihey bad reached it, the whole 

heaven was overspread with dark rolling clouds, which 

risii^ volume on vdume in lurid majesty, wrapped 

in awful gloom every surrounding object, while the 

wind, at intervals, moaned melancholy among the lofty 

branches of the woods they had to pass. The light* 

ning now gleamed with almost incessant and vivid 

flash far in the horiason, and the thunder rolled awfully 

at a distance. Raymond, having seen his family 

safely housed, determined to return to the farm, in 

order to watch the progress of the tempest, as he had 

p2 
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remaiited some vcel&els off the shmre, which ,he well 
knew was a dangerous one, and the wind was in a 
point to render that danger two-fold. With the fore- 
thought of true benevolence, he jndged that in the 
event of their being driven or such. a dangerous coast, 
the suggestions of an humane heart and enlightened 
mind might more effectually gmde the operations of 
well-meaning ignorance, to afford that aid which mig;ht 
become necessary, especially as he had niany times at 
his former residence been called to exertion in similar 
scenes ; nor did he fail deeply to regret, that at this 
time he should be destitute of that noble resource— i' 
a Life-Boatf the effectual aid of which, in scenes of 
complicated distress and almost hopeless anguish, he 
had frequently witnessed. But he checked the sdmost- 
repining thought, that he possessed not the means to 
furnish every coast of his native isle with one of these 
noble effcnts of human ingenuity.* 

Mrs. Raymond, ever co-operating with the humane 
impulses of her husband, suffered bo selfish or weak 
feeling to discourage his intention ; and suppljring him 
with a powerful cordial, to administer if necessary to 

>^ Sec note at the end of the Tolume. 
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the ezhaoisted marioeiB, she fondly emhraced him, 
and, followed by her prayers, he set out on his errand 
of mercy. By the time he reached the farm, the scene 
presented an awfol aspect, and the elemental com- 
motion was sufficient to fiil the stoutest heart with 
terror. Raymond, as he anxioosiy regarded the iiK 
creasing storm mid tiie Ug^htninga flashing on the 
mountain wayes, mentally said ** ah ! sorely mariners^ 
whose Kyes are a continned series of privation, hazard^ 
and petU, may.daim a pre-eminence of pitying regard,, 
for what mind pan conceiye, or what feelings can ap^ 
predate, the agonies of those who are doomed to 
await the doubtful effects of sneh a seene of elemental 
strife as I now behold ! Parents, children, husbands,. 
iather8,-»>thiis tossed on the tumidtnous wave ! " 

As Raymond had jHredictod» the yiofence oi the 

tempest had driven a vessel near the coast She fired 

her guns of distress; that sound so heart-rending !-— 

now seen a moment, now buried in foam, she appeared 

nearing a tremendous cliff which overhung the beach, 

and at the foot of which dangerous and almost hidden 

rocks extended &r into the sea, and which if driven 

upon, must shiver ber to atoms. But these obser- 

p3 
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.vations'soon became impossible^ the profound dark- 
ness prevented all hope of ascertaining her powers of 
resistance, save when a strong gleam of the lightning 
momentarily discovered her to the anxious view of the 
spectators, as she appeared to drive before the blast, 
with a tremendous sea threatening to overwhelm her. 
While at intervals were heard, through the tamult of 
the storm, lamentable cries of distress. 

In this state of painful suspense the hours slowly 
passed, till the day began to dawn, and the awful 
«oniniot]on of the elements to subside. But that sq 
wished-for davm served but to shev^ the horrid devas- 
tation of the scene, and to convince those ou land that 
all attempt at assistance was but to rush on certain 
destruction, that no common boat could live a moment 
in such a sea. The rain now descended in torrents, 
obscuring the view, so that it was with difliculty the 
distressed vessel was discerned. She appeared with 
her mast shivered to splinters, and her rigging torn 
to pieces, tossed on the rocks, which threatened mo- 
mentary destruction. Raymond looked with jpitying 
eye upon her crew, some aloft among the shrouds, 
some clinging to the yards; a moment after, he saw 
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a resistless sui^ sweep lisiif the number into the 
yawning deep. Those whieb th^ devooiing wa^e yet 
spared were seen, teptio with (aligue and temNr, 
running to and fro npoo' the deek, deprived of all self- 
command, and with np-lifted-eyes and hands, as if 
inn^ing Him whose voice the winds aiid the sea'obey. 
Some were torn from the grasp rendered firm hy the 
terrors of death and the instinctive love of life, by the 
fury of the wind, which bad now risen to the height 
of a hurricane; some endeavonring to catch at some 
transient security, which their exhaustion enabled them 
not to find, while with piteous cries they supplicated 
for aid, as they sunk b^ieatii the roaring deep ! many 
were seen on the wet shrouds awhile, but at length 
fainting with terror and fatigue, to drop into the deep 
that foamed beneath ; and 'some yet remained, in anx- 
ious expectation, high on the rolling mast, as it was 
rocked m fearful undulations by the stormy blast 

« 

While Ra5rmond» with indeseribable agony, beheld 
this scene of misery, rendered to his imagination 
more dreadful because he could impart no sucoouri 
he saw a tremendous surge rush oyer the shattered 
bark, carrying nnn andde^th in it's storhiy course,-— 
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for it swqit it fore and aft; and, as with revolnng 
sweep it receded* he thought he perceived a human 
hmg appareRdy left upon a part of thevessdi elevated 
above it*s desolatiDg assault, but ere he could ascertain 
whether it. was delusiony the rolUi^ waves again, in 
lenribie career, dbscnred all objedB from his eager 
view. At length, after a period of intense and fearftd 
stepe&se, during which the ceaseless orisons of die 
pious Raymond were ofimd to Hi|n who stiBeth the 
raging of die sea, that he would vouchsafe to succour 
.the dBstreBsed,«-was heard. a piercing cry of distress; 
a death*like stiUness snceeeded, intermptdi only by 
the roaring of die sea, and the loud howliug blast. 

This awfid cry# as it reached the wanderers on (he 
beach and heights, imparted the chill of horror to 
eveiy heart; for it was the signal of many fellow- 
beings having passed into eternity, by a violent death. 
Soon were seen, benumbed with terror and exhaustion, 
sevenA of die mariners feeUy struggling widi the agi- 
tated waves, aad momentarily sinking, unable to con- 
tend with their violence; some were impetuously 
thrown on the profecdng crags ; some .borne for a 
moment on the bfty surge, then sudden^ phn^;ed in 
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the involviiig tide, to rise no more ! Ruin and horror 
presided over the scene, and Raymond and his eom- 
panioDS were no knlger, unwillingly, the passive spec- 
tators of ity for they resorted to every means likely to 
afiwd aid to the wretched sufierevs. 

The shore was qoickly traversed in search of the 
dying and the dead^ which each wild smrge threw up ; 
and Raymond himried firom one to the other, to ad- 
minkter aid, and to direct the removal to the farm, 

or church-yard I 

. ' ' ' • 

As he was stooping over a young and vigorous 
seaman, whose &e-proportioned and heahhy frame 
seemed' formed to endure all human ill, but whose 
earthly career was cut short by a desperate wound on 
the breast^ ap|Mirently from a pointed rock, the roar- 
ing deep cast up at his feet a corpse ,yet warm with 
life. The poor s^lor had.ckNsed Ins eyes in deaHv W 
Raymond attempted to administer a cordial to Ihs lips 
ere be had him removed. The ftnn that now drew 
fais attention^ from that y/bich. was so calculated to 
awaken his strong sen^ili^^ excited in it's, turn in- 
tense feelings of interest in his bosom. The connte- 
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nance was it would seem blanched by the band of 
death, and exhibited the diatortiona of a yiolent one, 
although it was easy to perceive that it's natural ex« 
pression was placid and noble. The individual ap* 
peared beyond the middle period of life, wore the habit 
and possessed the exterior indications of a gentleman. 
His hair, saturated irith tiie water, was grey, partly 
flowing wildly in the wind round his paMid counter 
nance, partly clinging dose to his cold temples ! On 
his finger was an elegant mourning ring, without ex* 
terior motto, and a curioua antique one of apparent 
considerable nluB. 

Raymond instantly directed the unfertuhate man to 
be conveyed to the ftrm, where he promptly received 
every aid and attention his situadon required. After 
fqpeated efibrts, and a considerable i«|lerval of time, 
a few drops of cordial were got down and ifetained, 
and a quantity of sea-water which had been imbibed 
waa rejected; but he still contiaoed in a atate of in- 
sensibility: his limbs, however, from the coldness 
and contraction of death, became comparatively warm 
and relaxed, and alUiough his ^fes were yet dosed, 
his iipB assumed some slight odour and motion. In 
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the mcwitime, Raymondt thoogh aloMtt ahtoibed im 
th« interest create by the utaaition of this nnfortiiiiatc^ 
^^^as not UBmindiiil of bis oompuiioiu in the same ca^ 
lamily ; but, alas ! two only oi them were saved from 
the wreck, and that ahnost by niiracle»— by clinging 
to the mast as it fell into the ocean» and by their 
singular expertness in swimming. 

The morning advanced in glorious brilliancy, in 
sweet but awful contrast of the horrors of the prece- 
ding night. Raymond had dispatched a messenger 
for medical aid, and with a hasty note to bis family, 
stating the reasons of bis detention at the farm. He 
then again visited the beach, gave some orders r^ 
specting the meUmcboly duties he there found neces- 
sary, and returned to the chamber of the stranger, 
who yet remained insensible. 

On the anrival of Mr. Benson, the snigeon, he 
greatly approved of the m^ans that had been U8ed» 
and spoke favorably of the state of the suftrer; at 
the same time, oflering to remain with him, while 
Raymond returned home to his family, and to take 
that repose which his great exertions lendered aeo^ 
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sary. Raymond gmteMlf accepted the friendly offer, 
and the sufferings of the night received aU the com- 
pensaition that love and affection could afford. His 
mind, however, was too anxious respecting the stran« 
g«r, to sufkr him to remain beyond the period of 
necessary rest and refreshment ; and, accompanied by 
his wife and daughter, he returned early to the farm. 
He found the unfortunate man yet insensible, but Mr. 
Benson pronounced his pulse stronger, and the vital 
powers to be reviving. The countenance of the suf- 
ferer had re-assumed a large portion of what appeared 
]t*s natural expression: it was now serene; a soft 
pensiveness overspreading the features, indicated that 
the individual had been tried by calamity. As 
Raymond and his companions stood by the couch, 
contemplating the form of him who had* been so mi- 
raculously saved from a watery grave, a gentle sigh 
and a slight convulsive tremor of the lips gave indica- 
tion of returning animation. The pitying attendants 
awaited, in almost breathless anxiety, the result of 
this symptom of vitality: there seemed a pause in 
grief, and hope beamed in every eye. Another sigh 
more dteeply drawn, was followed by the eyes half 
-unclffeing, and an effoi^t to change the position.— 
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Mr. Benfidn watdied every motioD, and aided the 
ejBforts of reviving naloie. Suddenly the stranger pot 
his hand to bis breast, and uttered in a feeble and 
broken mce " Is it gone ? is it lost ? " while his eyes 
opened with a wild expression, and his features as- 
sumed that of eager inquiry. He seemed endeavour- 
ing to find something at his breast, and Mr. Benson, 
lowering the covering of the bed to assist him, dis« 
covered a swaU gold case, suspended by a riband ; he 
put it into the hand of his patieiit, in whose features 
the revulsion from grief to joy, from doubt to certdn^ 
ty, was instantly visible. He endeavoured to raise 
the locket to his lips, still apparently unconscious 
there were any witness of his actions, so totally did 
he appear absorbed in the possession. He continued, 
with the aid of Mr. Benson, to press the locket to his 
lips until he sunk into a gende slumber, the salutary 
effect of an anodyne, which had been given him. 

In this state he c<mtinued some hours, and when 

he awoke, Mrs. Raymond, who ^with her daughter 

was watching him, motioned for Emily to withdraw. 

She observed the stranger foDow her with his eyes, 

as she quitted the apartment. Soon after, he said, in 

Q 
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a tone ^ anxious inqoityy ** Wlmre is she? will she 
iMtiCome?" fheii again feding far the locket, he 
touched a Bpring and it flew open, disooveiing a.mi- 
niaturef upon whieh- he gazed int^tfy. It waathat 
of a yonng female, apparently little older than BmHy ; 
and the featores were not strange to Mrs. Raymond, ' 
^though she cenld sot reeall when or where she* had 
seen the resemblance. The stnmger contiiyiied to 
gaze vpon the picture, and from time to time to watch 
the door with eager attention. Mr. Benson marked, ' 
with professional aoHteness, every indication of the 
prevailing state of his patient's mind, and apprehend- 
ed the original of ^e cherished portrait had perished 
in the vessel. With this idea, boats were dispatdied, 
and every means Co recover the body were resorted to, 
bvt in vain. He suggested Uie propriety of £mUy*s 
b^iag agsun introduced to the bedside. On her ap- 
proochy 1^ stranger fixed a penetrating look of intense 
interest upon her countenance, but spoke not; at 
length heaverted htaeyes, and burst into a passion of 
tears. Mr. Benson hifiledithem as.harbingerB of re- 
tnraing odlectedBe88,.from whatever cause they might 
flew^aad directed Emily* to withdraw. Her absenoe 
wa&soonsirioticed: by the stangtr» and he smd in a low 
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«iid treHwloiis irmce, " Will not that as^e! revisit me .^ 
I oug^ p oflnbaBo d such an tfne, but alie is long since 
tke eompaBioft of the blessod/* This lonig skice 
satisfied the hearts. of Raymond and his' companions,, 
that the unhappy man had not been deprived of the 
orifpinal of the portrait by the dveadfal calamity to 
wlsifik he* bimacif hid so neaily. frUen a victim. 



Bwkg iBatisfied that Esftily should vetaniy when he 
Was sdlnewhal more composed^ he was left to the be* 
nevol^t care of Mr* Benson and the humane mistress 
of the fiirm* and gradually drawn by their judicious 
attention to express his feelings, and to make in- 
quiries respecting the situation in which, he was. 

When Rs^mond again visited him^ he gratefully 
af^d feelingly expressed his sense of the kindness 
which had saved him from a watery grave. From 
this time the powers of intellect gradually acquired 
strength, although the frame continued in an extreme 
state of debility. He was, however, in a few days 
removed to the parsonage, where the united exertions 
of the amiable inmates were put forth to amuse and 
to interest him ; and by every one of whom he was 

q2 
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beloved and respected, to his nrbaaitj and goitleness 
of manners, and that cheerful resignation of spirit 
which is perhaps the most acceptable homage we can 
pay to the Almighty Dispenser of Our lot. 

Bat Emily was more especially his chosen com- 
panion. He wonld for hours regard her with parental 
interest, as she was employed in her several avoca- 
tions ; he wonld listen with evident strnig interest, if 
she were reading; he would seem scarcely to breathe 
when she snng : in short, she seemed essential to his 
comfort, and with her image it was manifest was as- 
sociated some period of past happiness. 

He had announced himself to Raymond by the 
name of Delamere, and in several incidental convert 
sations had related circumstances respecting himself, 
and his desire of remaining an inmate with him, when 
he had ascertained some circumstances respecting a 
friend he had not seen for several years, and. to obtain 
intelligence of whom he had visited Stockholm ; from 
which place he was returning, when overtaken by the 
tempest, which had wrecked the vessel in which he 
had embarked. He had so far recovered his strength. 
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aa to be able to walk oa the ham, fdiieli KURouiided. 
the Httte minibioii of domeMic lofre he now. iahabited^, 
aad expr^ned his wish to RayiBfaad^^of offerkig bis; 
public thanks in the village church, Jbr^tlie.in^rpies . 
vouchsafed to him; rendered to him;deiibljr.pi]eeiduss 
by the instnimenlii through which it .had been^effected. . 

Emily pcoposedj tha^ in erd«r to try. his strength* . 
herself and brodiers should walk wit}i him lo the 
diurchy previous to the day of public service ; and the 
morrow was agreed upon*. It rose auspiciously fine 
for the projected stroll,^ and Mr. Delamere felt strength- . 
ened by the sofbiess.of the air, and inspirited by the 
vivacity of his young compamons, upon the two eldest, 
of whom he leaned, as they pursued their walk throqgfa 
a pleasant plantation leading to the church, situated 
at a short distance from the house. They entered the 
church-yard on the opposite side to the spot where 
the ashes of "the unknown" reposed; but having 
rested awhile in the porch of the church, they tumed 
an angle of the building, and it immediately arcested 
the attention of Mr. Delamere.. He advanced. with a 
step quickened by the interest it awakene49.2md si- 
lently read the inscription. As he did so* Emily^ 

q3 
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upon whose arm he still leanedy fdt him tremble^ and 
said ** I fear, mj dear sir, you are fatigued, let us 
return to the pordi.*' He did not appear to notice 
her remark, but asked, in an agitated tone, some par- 
ticulars respecting the tomb and the individual whose 
remains it corered. Emily and her brothers could 
give him little information beyond that afforded by the 

« 

inscription, but added, that their father was aoquttnt- 
ed with the circumstances. 

Mr. Delamere expressed his desire instantly to re- 
turn to the rectory, which, however, he found some 
difficulty in effecting, so completely had agitation de- 
prived him of his partially-recovered strength. On 
their return, Rajrmond was from home, and for the 
invalid perhaps fortunatdy so, as it gave him time to 
recover, at least from his corporeal fatigue, ere his 
mind was subjected to increased agitation. On Ray- 
mond's return, an explanation took place; and for- 
tunately the benevolent precaution of Mr. Albury 
enabled it to be given clear and satisfactory, for, pre- 
vious to his decease, he had deposited in a small 
cabinet the miniature, the watch, and some other 
valuables found on the person of ** the unknown," 
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together with a succinct narrative of the drciimatanoesy 
and the original M.S.— -leaving directiona that the ca- 
binet should be placed under the care of whoever might 
be instituted to the rectory, the contents to remain as 
vouchers <^ the fact, should any inquiries ever be 
made. The examination of this cabinet now clearly 
proved the identity of " the unknown" with the friend 
Me» Delamere was anxiously seeking. The miniature 
was the duplicate of that treasured by him, and a par- 
ticular seal attached to the watch was recognised by 
Delamere as one he had himself presented to the 
unfortunate Albert; the letters he also declared to be 
the hand-writing of his beloved and lamented niece 
Eugenia.* 

The fate of this unfortunate young man being thus 
clearly and decidedly ascertained, at once satisfied and 
deeply affected the venerable Delamere, whom it made 
more than ever desirous to fix himself on a spot to 
which it gave a greatiy-augmented interest. It.natu- 
rdly followed that the unfortunate Albert now formed 

* The assumed names are retained, in order to prcyent 

misapprehension. 
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the frequent subject of eomrenuitioii, fr<mi which it 
appear^ that Mx> Delameve, failing to hare any 
reply to repeated letters he bad addressed to Albert, 
determined to return to England^ being nnable to 
divest himself of a deep interest in the fote of <me who 
had been loved by the child of his affections. 

His long and anxious inquirieS| however^ had been 
fruitless; all he oould learn was, that he had an* 
nounced to a friend his intention of truTellingt. At 
length having heard, that Lord Algmion was making 
a norUiem tqur, and was then at Stockholm, he de- 
termined to proceed thither ; but, cm his snival, he 
found that that unhappy man had a few weeks be^Enre 
ended a life of infidelity, and it's consequent vices, by 
sel^murder. During the residence of Mr. Pelamere 
at Stockholm, he became accidentally acquainted with 
a >geptleman who had frequently met with Albert when 
he accompanied Lord Alg^on to the continent ; and 
who .had seen and lamented the ascendent which he 
bad gained over tiie •noble mind of AAort, by his si- 
mulation. From this gentleman, Delamere learned 
many particulais of which he was previously ignorant, 
having little idea that the principles of his young. 
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friend had been exposed to such danger^ and were in 
fact so changed. 

These particnlars, together with the result of his 
own personal obserrations, were frankly communicated 
to his finend Raymond, and are condensed into the 
foflowing hnei narrative : — 

Albert was the only child of an officer of distin- 
goished merit, who feU in. the service oi his conn- 
try, whUe his son was yet an infent. His mother, 
a lovdy, affectionate, but weak woman (under whose 
wardship he was left), was induced by her maternal 
feelings to keep him at home, under her own eye, 
when he had attained a fit age to be placed wider 
more proper restraint. It is true, she engaged a 
tutor, but it was nnder sneh injudicious restrictions, 
- that no man of Teal probity or talent could submit to 
them, consequently they were frequenfly changed, and 
the situation was, in fact, nearly a sinecure. This false 
aftction blinded the mother of Albert to his real well- 
being, lor she considered not, that, to be able to resist 
.the assaults of the world, we must be early disciplined 
. to meet them ; and that, from the v^ry dawn oi reason, 
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if s powers must be exercised in the subjection of 
passion, and in distinguishing the good froiir the evil 
tendencies of our nature; — that a knowledge of the 
wbild can aloiie <iorrect that self4dve whicb is the 
imrariable consequence of tinng &L^EBipttd.bqm,eom^ 
pietilion, and that sel£*WUl, which ^ as ceiig^niy the 
noxious fruit of the humaamiBd if left .uieontroUe&> 

With the same perVcarrion of lection, lus; fond 
mother riaistook obttinacy for finoness, luid ws^^vard- 
ness of init for a liMlnly spirit. It arasl be eofrfessed» 
that his winnini* maiKiMm aosd gitei»fid form, induced 
cYMry onetd cotapliment heriyfcfti jposseasing fSioh an 
esgaging bqjr r ^hSLe these ettcoB^ms were natifif^Ily 
JistencA to with a glow of maternal, lov^^exultistg in 
the bfepsnng* How fat this eariy^mpbii^d^ md 
« cfaeieLdied vamty and cotteeit nigfat hmre^been carried^ 
h is hardi|^ possiiile to eidcdate ; for Albert was 4e« 
prived of ins fond mother w^Mik. h^ was idboRt eleven 
yeibrs of age, by a severe and ntpid tBness,*<;HiO ra|^ 
as scarcely to aHow her time to appoint Mr. IMamere 
(the Either of Eugeaiai), and another gentleman known 
to her decedsed husband,^ guardians to her b^oved bcrf, 
upon condition h^ was to reside with Mr. Delamere, 
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wko iiad maified a farorite friend. Happy woold it 
have been far Albert, had this guardianship 4akeA 
place at an earlier period of life. Mr. Delamere saw, 
with all the reg;ret of a .benevolent and enlightened 
mind, the nusehiefs that had been produced by fiilse 
indulgence, on a youdi of lofty spirit, the very per^ 
versions of which partook of the nobleness of it'^ 
nature; for,. although ever erring, Albert was sincere 
and generous in prompt atonement, and, self-condemn- 
ed,'would abjure his, boyish pride, and bumble himself 
before (he gentle, firmness of Mr. Delamere, who was 
indefatigable in storing his mind with knowledge, in- 
vigorating the neglected or bngmshing prii^ciples, 
pointing out i to him the fatal tendency -of his im- 
petuosity; and directing his passions to the lesser 
oppositions of private life, in order to prepare him for 
the c<mfliets of society. His judicious and tender 
discipline was rewarded by the daily-increasing ex- 
altation in the character of his pupil, in whom the 
graces and the virtues seemed to have formed a beau- 
tiful dliance. Sincerity, truth, and humanity were 
the spontaneous growth of Albert's soul; they had 
languished by neglect, but Mr. Delamere's care im- 
profed them into principles^ watched with unceasing 
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vigilance the smallest storing of selfish or ungeDeroiis 
sentiment, and eageriy availed himself of passing 
events to impress upon the mind of his pupil the 
hapjnness of virtue, the comfort of Religion, and the 
beauty of honour. Delamere was well fitted for the 
responsibility he thus faithfully fulfilled : his rea^ng 
was extensive, and broagfat into practical use in die 
government of his life and th^ good of all who were 
connected with him ; and his conversation was digni* 
fied by that genuine liberality and candour, which 
was the natural fruit of his real integrity of heart. 
To these essential qualities of the man, were added 
the elegant accomjdishments of the scholar and the 
gentleman;— 'his manners were polished, and his 
knowledge of mankind extensive and accurate. Al- 
bert, in the daily contemplation of this bright ex* 
ample, was animated with a desire to imitate die high 
qualities of his beloved guardian. In doing this, he 
had mach to combat of early i>npre»>oi» and eariy 
habits, continually returning to the bias they had 
rec^ved; but, the conflict expanded his reasoning 
£iiculties, and had Mr. Delamere lived but a short 
time longer, there is every reason to bdieve that 
Mbert woidd have entered the arena of the wocld 
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• . . - . ... 

endowed with strength for the combats that awaited 

But He who touches the spring of provideiicie, 
ordaioed it otherwise. Mr. Delamere liv^ but to see 
the affections of his pupil's heart brought in aid of 
his lessons of wisdom ; he saw his beloved ward dailj 
becoming more worthy of an only and lovely daughter, 
whose mind he had moulded, and to adjure him, by all 
his hopes of happiness, so to guide his life as to con- 
stitute the felicity of her*s ; he then breathed his last 
in the arms of these equally dear objects of his pater- 
nal affection. Bj the will of his mother, Albert was 
to accede to his large property on attaining his eigh- 
teenth year ; within a few months only of this period, 
he lost his invaluable friend, and his other guardian 
(the complete contrast of him he with so much reason 
lamented) immediately pronounced it his opinion, that 
it was absolutely necessary for him to proceed to col- 
lege, and subsequently to travel, in order to wear off 
the rust contracted under <* the pedant Delamere.'* 

The inclinations of Albert did not of course oppose 
this determination; and it was now that he was to 

R 
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hnng his theory into' practice. AlbeH had a heart 
moulded to social joy» to social affection; and the 
ample tide of pleasure now opened to his view. The 
' fascinations of the world presented themselves to his 
yet inexperienced vision, and in the endless gratifica- 
' tions of the present hour, the voice of prudence some- 
' times began to be dismissed as an intruder. Yet, 
^ though led by example, ridicule, and novelQr, into 
the intemperate amusements of folly, Albert was still 
" free from the captivity of vicious indinations or prac- 
tice. But the dignity of thought had been violated, 
and his mind was hence laid open to assault. His 
manners, his talents, his vivacity, and his fortune 
caused his society to be eagerly sought by those who 
did, and by tbose who did not, possess a proportion 
of the same fascinating and endearing qualities. 

An^ong the many who courted his favour, was one 
who seldom condescended to grant his notice to any 
but the supereminentiy gifted. This individual was 
Lord Algernon, distinguished for his suavity and ease 
of manners, and even more by his elegant accomplish- 
ments and superior genius ; but whose character, farmed 
upon the heartless system of Chesterfield, was as des* 
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tilote of iBOiiality as might b^ expected, when, .that 
code is nitrie.the i»tai¥kuNi of action. Upon this was 
iofntft^ ;the*pliaqt and convenient system of modern 
pbi.loB9pfay» ^fhich reg^urds with derision those maxims 
inculcating the neces^y of acquiring authority over 
the pamonSf and inuring them to early obedience. 

. « » . . • . . 

Upon ihe06; cobtbined isyst^iiis» did Lord Algernon 
estabBshlhis code! of morals add of faith; and he 
allowed the sa^ie latitude to the government of the 
understandings calling intellectual errors by the plausi- 
Ue names of cultivated taste, superior Judgment, and 
freedom (torn prtijudice : while wild starts, of faujcy 
a^d ti^ts of moral obUquity were dignified iHtb lihe 
praise of originality of genius, and the true picture 

r 

of the human soul; thus. imperceptibly vitiating the 
the taste, and perverting the morals, of those he drew 
within his fascinating circle. 

But Lord Algernon was too great an adept in the 

Chesterfield sdiool> not to perceive that his theory 

must be cautiously unfdded to an understanding of 

such rich culture as that of Albert, whose noble 

mode frf thinking could not fail to be remarked by a 

r2 
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discernment so penetrating. The sanie «im«iation, in 
regard to his practice, wm necessary to effect his ardent 
desire of ensnaring hiin in his toDs*. He vvte'fiilf 
aware that the only way of gaining his wished-fbr 
empire, was to enlist that very naderstandingin the 
cause, by caotiously and artfully rousing the [uride of 
talent, in a soul he saw would not be insensible to the 
flattery; and to bring in aid of his parposes that 
warm imagination, which was easily ttoited by the 
charms of novelty, and the powers ol wit and elo- 
quence. 

With this fell purpose in view, he caref ally con* 
cealed his real sentiments atid vidous practice, dtisely 
studying the foibles and peculiar cast of feelings of 
him he meant to seduce. He perplexed his under- 
standing with nice distinctions, and sometimes spoke 
in such terms, and with a meaning so ambiguous, 
that Albert was at a loss to know whether his words 
were to convey his approbation of the sentiment he 
uttered, or his contempt of it as a weakness. He so 
artfully blended vice and virtae, that the mind was 
bewildered in it's endeavours to ascertain the barriers, 
and, by degrees, that <* jealous sensibility*' was de* 
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stroyed, which is the safeg^nard of those exposed to 
temptation. When he fbuad he had awakened the 
cmosityy and shaken (he st^sdii^ess and consistency 
of Alb^, he would suddenly . pretend to doubt the 
truth of his own opinioB, and concede it to that of his 
purposed victini ; and by thus tacitly doing homage 
to bis judgment, prevented aU suspicion that he was 
seeking to obtain an influence over the mind and feel- 
ia^ of the unsuspicions Albert; who, from listening 
with cQripsity aind conaplacency to his arguments, .was 
soon by bis art beguiled to resort to him upon points, 
he wished resolved, fully convinced his superior judg- 
ment would.be pff<^red in candour^ and bearing in view- 
his best interests. . 

Algernon saw his advantage, mariced. with secret; 

sfttisfiictionl the success of his unworthy arts to level a 

noble soul to the»utter prostration of his own^ and he 

failed not, by the Hveliestsallies of wit^by dTtfae graces 

of maimer, by all the resources' of perverted talent, to< 

fix his infltienee.over th« misuspeeting soul of Albert,.. 

eiittiusiastic^ siAcore^ and honorable as it ^as» Early^.* 

bad impressions, began to.rmve, and the society 4f« 

this dangerous friend began to weaken those y/inthi 

r3 
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had sQcceeded under the discipKne of the virtuous 
Delamere. Every suceeediiig dfty they were reeuvred 
to with less pleasure, because the recdlection of them 
was a silent refnroach to his altered opinions ; although 
he endeavoured to believe that his repugnance arose 
from the increased expansion of his mind, whidi 
would naturally induce him to disregard formal pife^ 
cepts bM hypot^ietical dtations^^-^iiot applicable^ as 
it would appear, to the polished maittiers and higli 
illuiAination of that society, of vdiich he now fiMned 
apart. 

Self-confidence being thus ^tally revived in his 
soul^ and fostered by the sophisms of his insidioos 
friend, soon laid open the mind of Albert to his 
machinations, to pervert it's powers and debase it's 
enetgies, by infusing the baneful spirit of Infidelity ; 
and to he perceived his influence strengthen, he moie 
openly divulged his bold and novd opinions, address- 
ing them to his imagination, through the cornwealions 
of wit, OF to his feelings, by high-drawn pictures of 
the miseries produced by fanaticism and superstition ; 
but as . much as possible avoiding a direct appeal 
to has reasoning faenlties, wliicby he was aware, if 
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suffered to exetcise themsdvesy would eventually detect : 
life sophlMrieti, ahhoi^ at die same-time he led him 
to suf^pose he was keepiilg Aiose faoultiett in full ex« 
ertion^ by the studf of niHiemAtieal speculations. 

Thus! whHe Albert dionght he wag laudably pur- 
sttui^ truth, he was tnbensibly underminings and sub- 
yerdng. the dea^ principles of morality and Religion 
miStaa his bomm. Not, as has been justly observed^ 
that metaphysical studies have this peniicious tenden-i^ 
cy, far from it ; if carried only to a certain poiikt^ they 
have a contrary aind most beneficial conseq^uence, " as 
they will secure the young student from being caught 
in the snares of sophists, by teaching him to abstract 
and to generalize, to simplify his ideas, and, above all, 
wiU teach him there ar6 in Religion, as in all sciences, 
certain primary and fundamental truths which are only 
obscured by too much reasoning, and which, aftar 
being finnly established^ should be cherished as fixed 
principles in the mind, where no subtle objections or 
acute distinctions should be allowed to weaken or de- 
stroy their powj^r."* But to this guarded study, Al- 
gernon put a decide nega^e^, ** drink deep or taste 

* Porteus. 
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not'' was his motfo^ when be wUhedf to recommend 
Us iKhi' (pinions, and offered his fkTorite.aiithtofsfoiPi 
study; and he had e^er hooks at hand, to meet the 
cravipgp eurioeify of the aident Albert, for he po6«* 
sessed very many of those innumerable volumes now 
written expressly to captitate the heart, and to lull Hie 
reasoning powers, of the youthful student. During 
the period of his cdlege life, the influence :of Lord 
Algernon, by these means, daily becaoK more cor-^ 
firmed over the mind of Albert, and so powerful was 
it, that he felt the greatest repugnance at the thought 
of separation. 

Lord Algernon determined upoa a visit to the con*- 
tinent, and invited Albert to accompiiny him; an 
invitation he most gladly aecepted. The seed which 
had been so carelUly sown, now found a fosteriag sim*. 
Aa intimate acquaintance formed' with sevendmem* 
b^rs of a German university, quickly ripened into , 
fructification the germs of that pestilential phiksopky 
which had beeirso sedulously implanted in the bresat 
of Albert, by his «it/tgAl«n€d friend AlgemoD^: JBvpvy. 
artifice and plausible sophism of Infidelity were brought 
in aid, to render him a worthy participator of their 
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iliummatum; and his fine talents were wasted in 
abstract specdatrons, tending to no end but the abase- 
ment of hnman nature, under the plausible pretext of 
forwardiiig it's perfectibility, — a picture drawn by the 
visionary pencil of fancy, on the vaguely^defined tablet 
of conjecture. But although Lord Algernon thus 
gained his emjpire over the mind of Albert, he could 
not, even by his example or his ridicule, pervert the 
feelings of his heart, they £eiithfuUy rested on Eu* 
genia; and perhaps it was this sacred affection for a 
virtuous woman, which was the safeguard of Albert 
frbm utter depravation of principle. His search for 
truth was certidnly sincere ; but not all the persuasions 
of Algernon of the p(ywer of our nature to rise above 
externals, could prevail on Albert to reduce into a 
sdience the emotions of his heart, and confine them 
within the narrow limits of materialism; hence he' 
endured a continual internal struggle. His love for 
Eugenia was more that* of sentiment than sense,—- 
ddicate, tender, and constant; the object of which 
remained indelibly fixed in the mind, like a conscience, 
which repelled any sentitnents tending to affect it*s 
purity: hence was bis moral conduct unstained, al- 
though bis mind was bewifdered in a duMs, which 
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threatened the total annihilation of that 3ilent monitor, 
fixed as a sentinel against' evil in eveiy human bo* 
som. Thus did sentiment guard hia morality ; a task, 
she does not always perform, and upon whom ean be 
no solid dependence* Warmth of heart, enthusiasm 
of feeling, a refined taste, and unabated perseverance 
in intellectual pursuits, with a frank urbanity in un- 
folding the treasures of his mind, distinguished the 
young Albert; but these very qualities, so admirable 
in themselves, are in their very nature liable to per- 
versions and invasion. His sinceri^ exposed him to 
the designs of the crafty, his. enthusiasm made him 
listen to absurd tfaeorie^i and his perssyerance too 
often degenerated into obstinacy of opinion* He was 
therefore not of a character. safely to breathe the at« 
mosphere of German speculation : the gloom and mys- 
tery which envelop their philosophy too much accorded 
with that high-wvought.^athusiasm which converted 
them into the sacred veil of visdpm; and he was too 
apt to infer, from the restless d^ire of novelty which 
marked it's votaries, the existence of supereminent 
talent and the purest principles of patriotism an^ 
virtue** 

^ 8ae Jacob on the German Unlversitios. 
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The result of the pernicious lessons he there im« 
bibed has been seen : we hare seen them producing 
their invariable consequences,-— disappointment and 
misery! Whether or not Eugenia was made the 
favoured instrument to remove the veil of doubt, or 
whether it. was reserved for the cdd hand of death to 
withdraw it, must remain unknown ; but of this we 
are certain, that Truth, in full-orbed lustre, burst on 
the soul at the moment it was launched on the bound- 
less ocean of eternity ! 

Reader, when thou sheddest the tear of pity for the 
awful fate of the misguided Albert, let that fate teach 
thee to cherish the hopes which rise from the well- 
spring of thy Christian fEuth;— -hopes which cheer 
this dim and passing scene, and are the sure pledges 
of that which is all-glorious and enduring. 



** It cannot be, that for a biding place 
" This earth alone is cur's ; it cannot be, 
'* That for a fleeting span of chequer'd years 
** Of broken sunshine, cloudiness, and storm, 
'< We tread this sublunary scene, — and die, 
** like winds that vail amid a dreary wood, 
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'* To silence and to nothingness; l^ke waves 
.*< That mnrmor on the sea-beach, and dissolve. 
** Why then from out the temple of onr hearts 
" Do aspirations spring, that overleap 
^ The barriers of onr mortal destiny, 
*< And chain as to the yery gates of heaVn ? 
** Why does the 4>eatiity of a vernal mom, 
'< When eartb> exnUxngfrom her wintry tomb, 
'^Breaks forth in early flowers, and song of birds 
*' Strike on our hearts as ominous, and say 
*' Surely man's fate is such ? At summer eve 
** Why do the fairy unsubstantial clouds, 
" Deck'd out in rainbow garments, glimmer forth 
" To mock us with their loveliness, and tell 
" That earth hath not of these } The tiny sturs, 
'< That gem in countless crowda the midnigbt sky, 
<< Why were they made so far beyond the grasp 
" Of sight and comprehension, so beyond 
" The expansion of our limited faculties, 
'* If one day, like the isles that spe^k the main, 
** These worlds shall spread not open to our view ? 
*^ Why do the mountain steeps their solitudes 
** Expand? or, roaring down the dizzy rocks, * 
** The mighty cataracts descend in foam ? 
^ Is it to shew our insignificance ? 
*^ To tell us we are nought ? And, finally, 
^ QTbom not to behold supernal things, 
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« Whjf iMva irogUppMi oflMitHlide^ 
** Htue ittigw rfamjeily md beanty 

^ fti«wi«d to oat 9tBe^«MaMi. ttk«n Aom us ? 

* # • « « » « « « ♦ 

<< Sim** jMrfMMf o^ooBW miooii Paradiie 
<< n«t «MI ffOl tiie Glance ofl&e thought, 
'' And hid U f9t ojpra.** 

Anon. 



* Th« thre« lastfiaef am allevedfrom the original^tfao a}ter«li<ni 
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NOTE. 

il relaHon 0/ IM ineident which gave rise to the nohle 
inveniion of the Hfe^Boat^ it it pretumed, may not he 
unintereiting to ihefriende of humanity^ 

In Septottbory 1769, tho ship Adventure, of Newoftstle, 
WMjftmnded on thft Herd told, onthejKmthjidoof Tyne* 
moutkBioren, NeMluunberiaBd, in the midit of trtmendoas 
baetkem 1ml this dveadAd eeleaity, aU the crew dropped 

s 
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one by one, exhaaatodvlintci fche deep^' in the sight of thoa* 
sands of spectatorsy not one of wiiom- coidd "be piBTkiled 
upon by any reward to i^enfture out to the asiistaBce of the 
distressed ship^- in any boat tor eoMe of the o<>mmon con- 
struction. On this melancholy occasion, a generfed sympathy 
was awakened^ and the gentlemen of Sonth Shields called a 
meeting of the inhabitants ; at which a committeiB was ap- 
pointed, and premiums were offered for plans of a Boat 
which should be best calculated to brave the dangers of the 
boisterous ocean. Amongst the numerous proposals and 
models offered^ was one>of the latter, constructed by a young 
man in humble life, residing as a boat painter at North 
Shields ; this model eminently possessed that beautiful sim- 
plicity which usually distinguishes the operations of true 
genius. With the mpdestj which is iko it's invariable cha- 
racteristic, the ingenious artist communicated his invention 
to Mr. Greathead, ship-builder at Sonth Shields ; and it was 
by him presented to tho. committee, and unanimously voted 
to have the preference. Mr. Oreathead was directed imme- 
diately to build a Boat upon the plan, at the expense of the 
committee. This Boat and a similar one for North Shields 

» 

were launched on the same di^y, January 30th, 1790 : and 
so entirely have they answered, and indeed exceeded, the 
mpst smgutne expectationsr.of the promoteiiB, thatsiftce that 
timo^rcfral kttndred pcAons line been saved at the entrance 
of the Tyne fllone^ who raiist without their aid inevitably 
h^ye bean lost, amidst the tremoBdous seas of that northerm 
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point of oiir ialftncl. In no uutanoe have they ever ^ted m 
ftfifordiilg the desired suceour. • 

The genius of the inventor seems to have been goided in 
the coiistniGtion of his Boat, hy a most comnion and simple 
fiict. With a spirit of obserration, which is the parent ef 
invention and handmaid of talent, be remarked, that when 
a spheroid is divided into quarters, each quarter is ellipHeal, 
and nearly resembles the half of a bowl, having a cnrvatnre 
with projecting ends; this tfarpwn into the. sea, however 
: agitated, cannot be sunk or upset, or lie with the- bottom 
upwards. ... 

To the correotness ofthe felTowing description of the Life- 
Boat, by Dr. Gregorys the writer of this note is enabled to 
bear witness, Arom personid observation ofthe Boat at North 
Shields, aided by the explanation of a scientific friend, whose 
kindness procured the opportunity of inspection : — 

<^ The Boat is 30 feet in length, and 10 in breadth ; tbe 
depth, iVom the gunwale to the lower part of the keel, 3 feet 
3 inches ; from the top of the sterns (both ends similar) to 
the horizontal line at the bottom of the keel, 5 feet 9 inches. 

•The keel is formed of plank 3 inches thick, and proportional 
breadth in midships, but narrowing gradually towards the 
ends, forming a great convexity downwards. The sides, 

^from the under part of the gunwale along the whole length, 

s2 
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extenduig 21 feet 6 inclM8» are eased wifb Imfen of cork to 
the depth of 16 inches. The thickness of iSm eork easing 
being 4 inches, it projects at the top somewhat beyond the 
gunwale ; on the outside^ the cork is seeurod 'b^^ slips of 
copper^ and the Boat is also secured with eopfier naSs. The 
seats are five, and double ibanked ; the Boat may thevdbre 
be rowed iv&th ten oars. These aeais avefiitnlysftaiiehBou^, 
and ^constmeted in a manner to seenre the men. The tide 
oars are short, with iron thowb, and rope groMets»to enaUe 
the rower to ptdl mOier way. The Boat is steered by an oar 
at eai^ end, tiie steering oar being ooosideraUy longer than 
the rower's. ^The platform, placed at the bottom of the Boat 
the length of the midships, is elerated at the ends, to give 
the steersman greater power. The inteiior of the Boat, 
from the seats down to the plat&rm, is entieely eased witb 
cork, of which Uie quantity affixed aoKNints to seren handred 
wei|^t/' 

This greatly contributes to the buoyancy of the Boat, and, 
from the mode of it's being affixed, tends much to break the 
shock when coming in contact with any opposing olject, as 
well as bein|; a defence ; but it's principal advantage is |pre- 
senring the ereet position of the Boat, and facilitating her 
recovery from any sudden assault from the heavy waves. 
But, independent of the cork, the construction of the Boat 
is admirably adapted for the purpose for which it is designed. 
The peculiarity of her form enables her to rise over tke 
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iraves, and, both ends^being similar, to be rowed either way. 
'Constructed with a fin:6 entrance below, like the fishing-boat 
called a coble, she easily divides the waves, while the con- 
vexity of the bottom and the elliptical form of the stern 
cause her to rise with astonishing buoyancy in a sea rising 
meuntains high, and to launch forward with a rapidity truly 
wonderful, without shipping'drsea. Were it possible for the 
mind to divest itself of the impressions of dread, in such 
scenes of calamity as call for the aid of this noble invention, 
the beauty of it's operations must excite the highest ad- 
miration as she rides on the boisterous billows of the deep.—* 
Never perhaps does the observation of the great Bacon, 
** knowledge is power,'* come with more force upon the 
mind than at the moment we anxiously watch this herald of 
safety approaching the perishing vessel. 

The Boat is equipped with fir oars of the best quality, the 
rove ash oars being found too pliant amongst the breakers,, 
and when made heavy exhausting to the rowers. 

Twelve men are required to work the Boat, that is, five 
on each side double banked, and one man at each end to 
steer her, and to be ready at the opposite end to take the 
steering oar when required. The steersman is required, if 
possible, to head the sea, to fix his eye upon the wave or 
breaker, and encourage the rowers to give way as the Boat 
rises to it 3 being then aided by the force of the oars, she 

s3 
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launohes OTor it with awfbl rapidity. When tlie wreck is 
reached, and suceoar given, if the wind blows to the land 
the Boat will come ashore without aaj other effort than 
steering. 

It is kept in a covered shed or honse, and leegMlariy water* 
ed, to preserve the cork from shrinking* 



FINIS. 



Privttd by W. Keymer, Colchester. 
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